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By Professor R. D. CARMICHAEL 


HEAD OF THE DEPARTMENT OF MATHEMATICS, UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 


I. FUNCTION OF THE DEPARTMENT OF 
MATHEMATICS 


Ir is our purpose to focus attention first 
upon the teaching problem with which the 
speaker is best acquainted, namely, that of 
a large university department of mathe- 
maties. While this is the center about 
which our remarks will revolve, it does not 
furnish the whole of our theme. In fact, 
it is the starting-point of a consideration 
of many things pertaining to the problem 
of the teaching of mathematics. In a cer- 
tain sense, then, we shall pivot our thought 
on the university department of mathe- 
matics, but we shall connect it intimately 
with those colleges of the university with 
which this problem is most closely asso- 
ciated, namely, the colleges of education 
and liberal arts, and with the teaching of 
mathematics in the colleges and high 
schools in so far as this problem may be 
connected with the duties of a university 
department of mathematics. 

In a general way it may be said that the 
function of a department of mathematics is 
threefold. <A large part of its energy must 
be given to the teaching of its students. 


1An address delivered before the Mathematics 


Section of the Indiana State Teachers Associa- 


tion, October 17, 1930. 





It would be easy to assume that we have 
already solved this problem with a full 
measure of success; but if we look into it 
carefully and inquire in 
work contributes to the 
values we must admit that we have an ever 
problem. Each 
before us a situation which differs in some 
respects from that which obtained in any 
previous generation. 
developing rapidly, though the elementary 
parts of it are not being much changed at 
present. There are some subjects, with 
which mathematics has contact, that are 
being changed greatly in all their aspects, 
and one or two of them have indeed under- 
gone a veritable revolution. Our problem 
of teaching has new aspects with respect to 
the adjustment of our labors and program 
to the changing needs of our students and 
is therefore still in the process of solution. 

A second task set before us is that of 
preparing teachers. This 
aspects. It is one function of the univer- 
sity department of mathematics to prepare 
teachers who shall continue the sort of 
work which their instructors are doing. 
The department is also under obligation to 
give to the colleges of the country a well- 
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women prepared to take up the duties of 
teaching in these colleges and to see these 
duties in their relation to the whole prob- 
lem of the development of our civilization. 
It is also the duty of such a department to 
make whatever contribution it can towards 
the preparation of teachers of mathematics 
in the high schools. There is still much to 
be done in the way of finding out what are 
the best means to prepare teachers for 
these various duties and especially for 
those which pertain to the high school and 
the smaller college. 

A third function of the university de- 
partment of mathematics is to contribute 
to the investigation of mathematical sub- 
jects and to the stimulation of such inves- 
tigation. It is not more than two genera- 
tions since our predecessors in this country 
came to realize the importance of this 
aspect of the work of the university 
teacher. Now it is well recognized and 
great emphasis is placed upon it. 


II. FunNcTIOoN oF THE LIBERAL ARTS 
COLLEGE AND ITS OFFICERS 


It is our intention to consider the func- 
tion of the liberal arts college as it applies 
to the problem of the teaching of mathe- 
matics. But we can hardly discuss this 
question without treating the work of the 
college in some of its broader general 
aspects. 

In a large university with an overflow- 
ing college of liberal arts there is much 
more work pertaining to the office of the 
deanship than could possibly be carried by 
a single individual. This makes it clear 
that there should be a division of labor and 
that there should be at least two persons 
charged with the duties pertaining to this 
office. There is necessarily a large amount 
of routine work in the various adjustments 
of the college to the university as a whole 
and in the adjustments of classes within 
the college one to another. Such duties 
fall naturally upon an assistant dean. 
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It appears to me that the main function 
of the dean of the college should be inti- 
mately connected with the problem of the 
major personnel, the men of greater dis- 
tinction, in the departments of the college. 
To be sure, we are thinking of this to-day 
with reference to the department of mathe- 
matics; but his relations to that depart- 
ment do not involve any special features 
but are of the same character as his rela- 
tions to other important departments of 
the university. 

One in such a position as this should not 
be loaded with details of any sort, should 
not be responsible for numerous consulta- 
tions about small matters and in particular 
should be largely relieved of duties per- 
taining to individual students and their 
problems, except possibly when these are 
of an unusual character. His main fune- 
tion can best be served only if he is a wise 
judge of men and their character and a 
wise judge of eminent distinction. Now, 
no one person can have full knowledge of 
the character of the work, and especially 
of the more eminent work, of the members 
of the various departments. And yet it 
seems to me necessary that there should be 
some one man who could in some sense 
weigh the comparative merits of men in 
different fields and of men within a single 
field so that there would be on the part of 
one single individual a grasp of the whole 
problem of the major personnel of the 
college. 

In the ideal situation in which every 
department is guided by a man or by a 
group of men of ripe wisdom and sound 
judgment there would perhaps be not 
much necessity for such a function as we 
have indicated with reference to the rela- 
tions of people in a single department; but 
under circumstances as they exist at pres- 
ent, and as they will probably continue to 
exist, it will be true that certain important 
departments are left, from time to time at 
least, without that guidance of wisdom 
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which the ideal situation calls for. There 
should then be some officer of the college 
who is capable of forming a wise judgment 
concerning any department whatever. 

It is clear that such a one can not form 
his judgment first hand out of his own 
knowledge of the various subjects. It will 
therefore be necessary for him to be such 
a wise judge of men in various fields that 
he will be able to determine with accuracy 
what men throughout the country are 
likely to have the wisest judgment in any 
particular subject. He should know in all 
the major fields represented in the college 
who are the people whose judgment is most 
worth while, and he should have the means 
of making contacts with these people so 
that he may form a clear judgment of the 
best available opinion concerning the fit- 
ness of the more important members of the 
whole college staff. 

Perhaps these suggestions grow out of a 
counsel of wisdom which can hardly be 
realized in practice; and yet it appears to 
me inevitable that this is the direction in 
which we must go if we are to have a some- 
what uniform development of our larger 
universities as a whole with work of genu- 
ine distinction in all the major depart- 
ments. This will be particularly true in 
the case of those universities which are now 
developing or have recently developed from 
a status more like that of the smaller col- 
lege into the status of a great university 
with the threefold function of teaching, of 
preparing others to teach and of leading 
the way in the acquisition of new knowl- 
edge. The duties of a dean of the college 
would on this basis be primarily those of a 
general advisory officer with respect to the 
major personnel of the departments of the 
college. 

If it should be asked whether we have 
many such deans at the present time, the 
answer would necessarily be in the nega- 
tive; but we are concerned not so much 
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with what we have already achieved as we 
are with looking forward to that future 
time when the organization of our educa- 
tional work shall be on a better basis than 
at present. To be wise followers of our 
predecessors we must imitate them by 
working towards improvement in educa- 
tional practice. We should look forward 
to the time when the function of the dean 
of the liberal arts college shall be greatly 
magnified and when he shall have that full 
freedom which shall enable him to give 
attention only to the greater problems con- 
nected with the selection of the major per- 
sonnel of the departments and with their 
positions in the departments once they 
have been selected. 


III. FuNctTION oF THE COLLEGE OF 
EDUCATION 


The main function of the college of edu- 
cation is that of motivating teachers and 
of giving them a secure foundation in the 
philosophy and practice of education. 
These prospective teachers must learn to 
teach, to motivate, to inspire, to help others 
increase in personal stature. The admin- 
istration of the college of education should 
be suffused with the warmth of human 
fellowship, and the greater humanistic 
qualities of character and _ leadership 
should have a place of central importance. 
Educational administration is never an 
end, but a means to an end, namely, that 
of serving certain specific human interests 
intimately, wisely and constructively. 

The dean of the college of education 
should be of such thorough scholarship and 
of such sound scientific training and of 
such balance of judgment as to command 
the full respect of colleagues in other col- 
leges of the university. This is a matter 
of crucial importance, since the college of 
education represents relatively new scien- 
tifie outlooks and since the educationists 
have not always had the undivided confi- 
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dence of teachers in other fields. The dean 
of the college of education in a university 
should have the university spirit, but his 
sympathies should be such that he will 
understand fully and appreciate what is 
good in the normal school spirit. If he is 
motivated mainly by the spirit of the nor- 
mal school there is danger that he will be 
narrowly aggressive in a way to make it 
hard for him to have the full confidence of 
the university community. Without de- 
creasing the confidence of the school people 
in the normal schools, he should be capable 
of increasing their confidence in the college 
of education. This requires on his part 
the ability to make good contacts with 
people in educational work, particularly 
with teachers in the publie schools, and 
suggests that it is desirable that he should 
have a wide acquaintance in professional 
educational circles. 

There may be many directions in which 
our colleges of education might move. 
There are two which come at once to our 
thought. In the minds of some people 
there is a certain statistical idea in educa- 
tion. There are those who attempt to 


make education scientific by treating 
groups as groups, by making mass 


measurements and by ‘‘attributing the 
properties of curves to human talents.’’ 
There is a supreme effort to make conclu- 
sions objective; but conclusions can be 
objective in the strict sense only when they 
ignore essential elements of fact. The col- 
leges of education might develop in the 
direction to put emphasis on this objective 
mass treatment of educational problems. 
They might, on the other hand, proceed in 
a very different direction—a direction 
which would recognize the necessity of 
qualitative methods in the investigation of 
educational problems. It is essential that 
we should understand character develop- 
ment more fully. We must realize the 
importance of the education of the emo- 
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The col- 
leges of education might well go in the 


tions as well as of the intellect. 


direction indicated by these considerations. 
In fact, it would seem that this is the 
direction in which they should go and that, 
therefore, the guidance of the colleges of 
education should be in the hands of men 
who are tempered to carry out educational 
ideals and to give much thought to means 
for the development of personal character. 
Such is a brief description of what 
appear to me to be some of the leading 
features in the functions of three units in 
the university, namely, the department of 
mathematies, the college of liberal arts and 
the college of education. To-day we want 
to think for a while of the cooperation of 
these three agencies in the solution of an 
important problem, namely, that of the 
teaching of mathematics in the high school, 
in the college and in the university. If we 
have spoken somewhat in general terms, it 
is because we believe that specific problems 
ean be properly undertaken and wisely 
solved only when they are duly and appro- 
priately related to the general ideas and 
the general situation in which they neces- 
sarily find place. It is essential to con- 
sider the larger connection of ideas and 
methods if we are to make the best analysis 
of the whole problem which lies before us. 
The main thought which I wish to urge is 
the necessity of the cooperation of these 
three agencies, along with others to be sure, 
in the solution of a common problem which 
is certainly of fundamental importance if 
it is admitted that it is worth while at all 
to have our young men and young women 
trained in the methods and results of the 
science of mathematics. 


IV. COOPERATION IN PREPARING TEACHERS 
or Hiegu-ScHooL MATHEMATICS 


When the central office of the college of 
liberal arts has exercised its function 
wisely with respect to the selection of the 
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major personnel of the department of 
mathematics, that college as a unit of the 
university has mainly completed its work 
in the training of mathematics teachers. 
The detailed cooperation then lies mainly 
between the department of mathematics 
and the college of education. I shall first 
urge upon you the necessity of a hearty 
and sympathetic cooperation between these 
two agencies in solving the problem of pre- 
paring teachers of high-school mathematics. 
Each of them ean accomplish some things 
which the other can not. It is important 
that the contribution of each shall be made 
with the most sympathetic understanding 
of the contribution of the other. <A certain 
division of labor is necessary, but the pur- 
pose which inspires that labor should be a 
common one. 

I am not sure upon which of these 
groups it is more important to urge the 
necessity of this spirit of cooperation. 
That the people in the colleges of educa- 
tion are interested in the work and are 
exercising great activity no one can doubt. 
They have sometimes been charged with 
meddling beyond the extent of their know]l- 
edge and authority. It appears to me that 
charge and countercharge may well be dis- 
pensed with. Whether mistakes have been 
made in the past which have now been cor- 
rected or whether criticism has grown out 
of misunderstanding are questions we need 
not pause to examine. Rather let me urge 
upon my colleagues in the departments of 
mathematies to make sure that they ap- 
proach the common problem of the prep- 
aration of high-school teachers with a spirit 
of cooperation and that the most careful 
effort be made to utilize the judgment and 
thought both of teachers of mathematics 
and of those who are especially trained in 
the principles and practice of education. 
It is only in this way that our problem for 
high-school teaching can be effectively 
solved. 
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Two things seem to be clear concerning 
the division of labor. It is certain that the 
college of education should have the lead- 
ership in developing the general plan of 
teacher training and in handling the de- 
tails concerning instruction in the tech- 
nique of the high-school classroom. It 
appears, on the other hand, that the de- 
partment of mathematics should have the 
predominating influence in determining 
what extent of knowledge of subject-matter 
is necessary for the teacher of mathematics 
in the high school. This does not mean 
that one of these agencies will solve one of 
these problems alone and that the other 
agency will solve the other alone, but 
rather that there should be a cooperation 
of effort with the confidence that the col- 
lege of education is most likely to have the 
greater wisdom in one part of the problem 
and the department of mathematics in the 
other part. 

The guidance of practice teaching and 
detailed training in the methods of the 
high-school classroom will necessarily rest 
with the college of education; but we 
should not hold aloof; as departments of 
mathematics we can render a real service 
in the solution of this problem by well- 
devised and well-presented courses in the 
teaching of mathematics, where the princi- 
ples and methods of mathematics itself are 
in the foreground of attention and where 
an effort is made to relate the knowledge 
of elementary mathematics to the general 
problem of classroom instruction. The 
person who gives such a course should be 
acquainted with the methods and plans and 
practices of the college of education with 
respect to practice teaching and the de- 
tailed training of high-school teachers. 

It is an important common task of the 
department of mathematics and the college 
of education to see to it that the courses in 
mathematics in high schools are taught 
only by those who have suitable training in 
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this subject. This requirement is so obvi- 
ous that no one would urge it except for 
the fact that it is a proposition whose 
validity is often not recognized in practice, 
though perhaps it would be hard to find 
any one who would deny it in words. For 
some time I supposed that the subject of 
mathematics suffers more than any other 
from a lack of preparation on the part of 
teachers who present it in high school, and 
I was surprised to learn that the represen- 
tatives of other subjects often have the 
same judgment concerning their fields. I 
suppose it is a common defect in the 
organization of our high-school work, espe- 
cially in the smaller institutions, that a 
class is often put in the hands of a teacher 
who has been preparing for instruction not 
in the subject of that class but in another. 
There is a large practical problem here 
which has not yet been solved. 


V. COOPERATION IN PREPARING TEACHERS 
or CoLLEGE MATHEMATICS 


The problem of the teaching of college 
mathematics perhaps falls into two parts 
—one relating to college teaching in the 
large universities and the other to that in 
the small colleges. In the larger universi- 
ties the problem is rendered more complex 
by the fact that the department of mathe- 
matics is often charged not only with the 
teaching of courses in mathematies for 
students with a general program but also 
with the teaching of students who have 
some special program such as that of the 
engineering college. There is an impor- 
tant problem pertaining to the teaching of 
engineering students that can be wisely 
solved only in a department which contains 
among its instructors a considerable num- 
ber who are acquainted with the mathe- 
matical problems of engineering and 
physics. And it should be to a consider- 
able extent under the guidance of those 
having such special training that this par- 
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ticular problem should be solved. Per- 
haps those to whom I am speaking to-day 
find the major part of their problem not 
with respect to special groups, such as the 
engineering group, but with respect to 
those who are taking a general course. 
Our further remarks concerning college 
mathematics will therefore be directed to 
the needs of this group. 

It seems clear that a spirit of coopera- 
tion among the various agencies should 
again prevail. The function of the college 
of liberal arts as such is mainly performed 
when the personnel of the department of 
mathematics is determined. But there is 
room again for a close cooperation between 
the department of mathematics and the 
college of education. In the preparation 
of the high-school teacher the college is to 
be given the dominant rdéle, as we have 
already indicated; but in the preparation 
of teachers for the colleges under condi- 
tions as they exist at present it seems that 
the department of mathematics must 
necessarily lead the way. Under more 
ideal conditions it is possible that this mat- 
ter might be quite different; but, as we 
shall see later, there is not much accurate 
objective knowledge relative to the teach- 
ing of college mathematics as opposed to 
the teaching of high-school mathematics, 
and consequently there is not a large body 
of ascertained fact on which one can draw 
with confidence in laying out plans for the 
training of college teachers. It appears, 
for reasons which we shall state later, that 
the educationists are not in a position to 
solve this problem. We ourselves, in the 
departments of mathematics, have not yet 
found the way to solve it effectively. 

There are some propositions, however, 
which seem to be clear. Two major ele- 
ments in the advanced training of prospec- 
tive college teachers must be the mastery 
of the subject and some slight experience, 
at least, in research or in investigation in 
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the field to be taught. It is desirable that 
the young teacher who goes into the college 
for taking up the work of guiding still 
younger men and women on the paths of 
their educational development should him- 
self have a broad range of interest and 
experience. This can hardly be acquired 
during the period of his advanced study, 
but must be brought over from his under- 
graduate training and made to supplement 
the more special training in his subject 
acquired during his period of graduate 
study. This means that our problem of 
preparing teachers for the colleges must 
begin farther back than the graduate 
study which ostensibly furnishes the prin- 
cipal basis for that preparation. It is im- 
portant that the prospective teacher shall 
lay a foundation of broad culture in his 
undergraduate work if he is to earry over 
through his graduate training and into his 
college work that outlook and breadth of 
judgment which are necessary to the most 
successful teaching. 

It is desirable, also, that the prospective 
teacher about to take his place for the first 
time as a member of a college faculty 
should previously have had definite train- 
ing in classroom management under the 
guidance of persons of wider experience 
and of sound judgment in leading a begin- 
ner towards the best methods of handling 
his work. In short, it is desirable that the 
college teacher shall have had as a part of 
his university training actual experience 
(under suitable guidance) in the teaching 
of college classes. 

Under ideal circumstances, every teacher 
of mathematies in the colleges should have 
some experience in mathematical research. 
To what extent this experience should go, 
and on what the greatest emphasis should 
be placed, are questions to which we have 
now no certain answer. Not a few have 
definite and firmly held opinions, but there 
seems to be lacking a secure basis for 
objective knowledge. 
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Besides this knowledge of subject-matter 
and this experience and this slight training 
in the methods of research, the prospective 
teacher in the college should also have as a 
part of his background a very good concep- 
tion of the nature of the college enterprise. 
Every college teacher should have some 
general understanding of the plan and 
scope and purpose of the whole curriculum 
and the needs of the college as a whole. It 
is clear that we are here dealing with a 
question which can not be solved by the 
department of mathematics but should be 
handed over to the college of education, 
where that problem can be dealt with most 
fully, not only for the prospective teacher 
of mathematics, but also for the prospec- 
tive teacher of any other subject in the col- 
lege curriculum. 

In the matter, then, of the preparation 
of the college teacher of mathematics, 
under present conditions at any rate, the 
major responsibility seems to rest upon the 
department of mathematics, but there re- 
mains an important and fundamental ser- 
vice to be rendered by the college of 
education. A full spirit of cooperation 
between these two agencies is needed. 

Once a prospective teacher is trained for 
his work there is the problem of his finding 
the most suitable position. Here again we 
should have the full cooperation of the col- 
lege of education and of the department 
concerned. As teachers of mathematics 
preparing others for college teaching, we 
should make it a part of our task to know 
the strength and the weakness of our indi- 
vidual students and thus be able to give 
accurate knowledge to inquiring institu- 
tions asking for their services. How to 
analyze the probable success of a young 
teacher is not yet determined in a satisfac- 
tory general way. At present we must 
depend largely on the judgment of a few 
individuals as individuals; it is difficult to 
get a valid objective basis for the recom- 
mendations. 
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VI. PREPARATION OF INVESTIGATORS 
IN MATHEMATICS 


A university department of mathematics 
has failed in one of its principal functions 
unless it stimulates research among its 
students. There is lack of living knowl- 
edge, there is an absence of genuine vital- 
ity, if we only repeat what others have said 
before us and if we have nothing of our 
own to add to it. The ideal of the degree 
of doctor of philosophy is that those who 
attain to it should be trained in the meth- 
ods of investigation and research; but, as 
a matter of fact, in practice it is true that 
only a very small percentage of people 
holding the Ph.D. degree have succeeded in 
living a life including to any considerable 
extent the activity of investigation and 
research. There is great need of people to 
teach their fellows what to think, to lead 
them to the truth and to furnish the basis 
on which enlightened judgment must rest. 
The university teacher’s job is but half 
done when he has organized what is known. 
He must also find out what is not yet 
known. The finest achievement of man is 
truth, and the finest glow of that achieve- 
ment comes when new truth is first diseov- 
erec. An essential part of the work of any 
university department of mathematics 
lies in the extension of mathematical 
knowledge. 


VII. Meanina or Grapuate Stupy 
AND RESEARCH 


All graduate study which properly de- 
serves the name involves research either 
directly or indirectly. It consists of three 
parts which are to be developed simul- 
taneously, not successively: (1) one ac- 
quires the detailed and specific knowledge 
needed for research; (2) one develops the 
spirit of inquiry and consecration to the 
task of extending the bounds of knowledge 
—the spirit which characterizes the man of 
research; (3) one is inducted into the 
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actual labor of discovery, and thus begins 
to experience what is perhaps the pro- 
foundest pleasure of which our nature is 
capable. Graduate study which lacks any 
one of these three elements is essentially 
deficient. 

True research consists of any one or 
more of three kinds of work of equal rank, 
as follows: (1) ascertaining new facts of 
a permanent character or drawing atten- 
tion to new relations among facts already 
known; (2) deriving the consequences of 
facts already accumulated; (3) developing 
a body of theoretical doctrine, with or 
without reference to facts to be accounted 
for by it. 

How is one to get started on research 
with some promise of successful achieve- 
ment? Is there a guide who ean induct 
him infallibly into the inner secrets of the 
creative power? Fortunately or unfortu- 
nately, there is no flowered path leading 
through fields of research—in fact, there is 
no path at all; every one must blaze out his 
own trail. 

Very few people have sufficient initiative 
to acquire this ability unaided, or even by 
the aid of books. The living instructor is 
usually essential. A certain body of tra- 
ditional lore is passed on from generation 
to generation of thinkers and is never re- 
duced to writing. One needs to draw from 
this source of inspiration. To acquire the 
power of research one needs to get close to 
some one who has it, to surprise him in the 
act of creative thinking and to learn his 
ways of working. No one is more pleased 
at this than the thinker himself, for he 
realizes how hard it is to transmit to others 
his acquisition, and yet he knows that this 
is the most important service which he can 
render. To transmit to others that elusive 
thing called point of view is at the same 
time the most important and the most dif- 
ficult work of the instructor. 

But there is another thing more inti- 
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mate, more subjective in its nature and 
more important in its influence, which by 
its very closeness to our experience may 
sometimes fail of appropriate recognition. 
I refer to the atmosphere, in the academic 
community, which in large measure is 
created by the presence of investigators. 
This has a pervasive influence of a peculiar 
kind, and every environment which feels it 
is vitally affected by it. Every depart- 
ment of the institution is indebted to it for 
new tone and fresh vigor. A breath of 
life is infused into the undergraduate work 
and an inspiration otherwise unknown is 
felt. An institution in which pure re- 
search is regularly done has an atmosphere 
of its own which provides a training, even 
for the undergraduate who is not doing 
research, which can be secured in no other 
way. Through its students it contributes 
to the community at large a vital influence 
of far-reaching power. 

A new sense of mastery and adequate 
grasp of things pervades the general mind 
of a group of people when they realize 
that the thought of their generation is 
being developed in part by the men who 
go in and out before them. There is a 
feeling as of access to the inner circle of 
thought which is vivifying in its influence, 
when we know that those with whom we 
are associated are of the company of truth 
discoverers. There is a new tone to the 
community, and a fresh impetus to its 
study of the wider problems. Can any 
community remain the same when it re- 
ceives a Newton, a Poincaré, a James, a 
vital man of research in any field? 

That community in which research of 
the best quality and greatest amount is 
done will profit most by the total research 
of the world. Of course those communi- 
ties which contribute nothing will in the 
end receive great benefit also. It will be 
later in coming to them and it will not 
manifest that vitality which characterizes 
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it in more favored places; but it will come. 
A sense of fair play and a wish to profit to 
the fullest extent require, however, that 
each state shall properly support research 
in its own borders. Otherwise it becomes 
a sort of leech, drawing its sustenance in 
part at the expense of the world at large. 
And no patriotic citizen can ever consent 
that his state shall be a pensioner on the 
bounty of others; it must do its part in the 
work of general progress. 


VIII. Tecuniqve IN TEACHING AND 
KNOWLEDGE OF SUBJECT-MATTER 


The importance of technique in teaching 
varies greatly with the degree of advance- 
ment and maturity of the student. It is 
clear that every teacher who is properly 
trained will know the subject-matter of the 
most elementary courses. It follows that 
in the grade school there is hardly a prob- 
lem of knowledge of subject-matter at all. 
In the preparation of teachers for the 
grades, therefore, the emphasis should rest 
very largely upon the matter of technique. 
As the student becomes more advanced 
and the material which is presented to him 
becomes more complex there is an increas- 
ing importance of the knowledge of 
subject-matter on the part of the teacher, 
for as we proceed to these parts of our edu- 
cational program we are passing into 
subject-matter which is not the common 
possession of all persons with moderate 
training. We shall, therefore, expect that 
our problem of technique will demand the 
greatest care and attention with respect to 
the grades, but that it will also demand 
very considerable care and attention with 
respect to the high school. 

In all matters of this sort the authority 
and direction of the college of education 
must necessarily predominate. As teach- 
ers of mathematics in the colleges, we have 
not had the opportunity of studying in a 
suitable way the problem of the presenta- 
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tion of mathematics to the more elementary 
student. We must rely, then, upon the 
college of education to supply the informa- 
tion and suggest the methods by which this 
part of our whole problem is to be solved. 

The need of special technique is greater 
in proportion as the teacher has less intel- 
lectual force and poorer personality. Per- 
haps in no ease can training in technique 
be ignored with safety; but we may trust 
much more to the general judgment of a 
teacher of strength of personality and of 
intellectual insight than we can to that 
of the teacher who is less well endowed 
by nature and has a less commanding 
strength of personality. 


OBJECTIVE KNOWLEDGE OF EDv- 
CATIONAL METHOD 


IX. 


Our objective knowledge of the value of 
educational methods varies greatly in ex- 
tent in the different parts of the educa- 
tional program of the student. The edu- 
cationists, if I am correctly informed, have 
confined their attention very largely to the 
problems of the elementary school and the 
high school. Here they have gathered a 
great deal of information concerning the 
effectiveness of methods of instruction and 
the relative values of different methods. 
They have gone about this task with an 
earnestness and consecration which prom- 
ise well for further advancement; but, 
unless I am mistaken, they have so far 
accumulated very little objective informa- 
tion concerning the problems of college 
teaching in so far as they are different 
from those of more elementary teaching. 

When our objective knowledge is in such 
a state as this we are in danger of an 
extrapolation which is not justified. It is 
easy to assume that the principles which 
have been worked out and the methods 
which have been developed for the training 
of the younger mind will carry over to col- 
lege training. This assumption, in my 
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opinion, is not a safe one and could be 
justified, if at all, only by a most careful 
accumulation of objective information con- 
cerning the problem of college teaching as 
such. It seems clear to me that in this 
part of our general program of education 
we are in a distinctly less satisfactory state 
than either in more elementary instruction 
or in the advanced instruction given in the 
graduate school. For the latter we have 
the work presented either by experienced 
people or by instructors who themselves 
have recently undergone a similar training 
and who have a lively memory of their 
process of development. We can trust the 
latter to carry over into their own instruc- 
tion whatever wisdom may have been 
gained by and have been apparent in the 
work of their teachers. But the more ele- 
mentary parts of the college program are 
further removed from the recent experi- 
ence of the young instructor and do not 
live in his memory in so lively a way. 
Consequently, he can not have such imme- 
diate knowledge as he draws upon in the 
ease of graduate instruction. On the 
other hand, it appears that the education- 
ists have made a systematic and extensive 
study of the problem of education only for 
younger students. 

If these propositions are accepted, it fol- 
lows that we have a distinct gap in the 
middle of our educational program. We 
are lacking in objective information con- 
cerning the teaching of college mathe- 
matics. It is this lack of objective know]l- 
edge on the part of the educationists with 
reference to this part of the program which 
has caused me to say in an earlier part of 
this address that in my opinion the pri- 
mary responsibility in preparing college 
teachers must at present rest upon depart- 
ments of mathematics. 

Perhaps there is no profession whose 
members are more likely to fall into a rut 
than those of the teaching profession. 
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The latter are following with their stu- 
dents the programs which were pursued by 
their teachers. An instructor in a medical 
college will present his subject according 
to eustomary classroom methods. His 
student, when he goes out into the practice 
of his profession, will encounter a different 
situation, namely, the situation of the sick- 
room of his patient. He will therefore 
have such a change from the conditions 
under which he received his instruction 
that he must necessarily readjust himself. 
But the teacher practices his profession in 
precisely the same sort of environment as 
that in which he learned it. It is this 
which makes it so easy for us to fall into 
conventional ruts. This difficulty has its 
clearest aspect in the matter of college 
teaching. I have no doubt that we have 
sometimes been satisfied where we should 
have been looking for improvement, and 
‘that a great part of our educational prob- 
lem for the immediate future lies in a 
study of the matter of college instruction. 

It is to be hoped that the educationists 
themselves will carry over into this prob- 
lem the spirit of consecration which they 
have already manifested in the study of 
elementary and high-school problems. We 
shall need the clearest and most sympa- 
thetie cooperation between them and the 
departments of mathematics in training 
teachers for this task and in achieving the 
best ends attainable at the present time. 
The problem requires study from the be- 
ginning, and its solution can not be found 
by extrapolation from what we know about 
other parts of the program. 


X. SumMARY: COOPERATION OF THE 
THREE AGENCIES 


By way of conclusion let us emphasize 
some of the things which we have pre- 
sented. It will be clear to you that I have 
not attempted to outline a program. The 
emphasis has been upon the necessity of 
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cooperation. I have tried to describe the 
character of the three agencies which are 
most definitely involved in the general 
problem of mathematical instruction. If 
I have spoken concerning these in some- 
what general terms and have not been as 
specific with respect to details as you may 
have expected, it is because I believe that 
we can not successfully approach the task 
before us unless we are careful to take full 
account of the whole general situation in 
which our problem lies. 

There are three agencies which must 
cooperate with varying authority and re- 
sponsibility in the solution of the problem, 
namely, the department of mathematics, 
the college of education and the college of 
liberal arts. We have agreed that the 
role of the college of liberal arts in the 
solution of this problem, in so far as its 
central office is concerned, is confined al- 
most entirely to its part in the determina- 
tion of the personnel of the department. 
The other two agencies need to cooperate 
in a more definite and specific way. 

These three agencies are charged, among 
other things, with the solution of a prob- 
lem which falls into three parts, relating, 
respectively: (1) to elementary and secon- 
dary schools, (2) to college teaching and 
(3) to the training of investigators. It 
seems clear that the college of education 
should be the predominating factor with 
respect to elementary and _ secondary 
schools, and its importance with respect to 
college teaching should increase as the 
educationists accumulate a greater body of 
precise objective knowledge concerning the 
problems of college teaching as such. In 
the present state of affairs, it appears that 
the judgment of the members of the de- 
partment of mathematics should predomi- 
nate in the matter of the best methods of 
teaching college mathematics and of pre- 
paring people for this task. There can be 
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no doubt that the department of mathe- 
maties alone, once its personnel is selected, 
must take the responsibility for the train- 
ing of mathematical investigators. 

It will be clear to you that I have not 
discussed all aspects of the problem of 
teacher-training for mathematics classes. 
Our remarks have been pivoted on the 
department of mathematics in a large uni- 
versity. I can not close, however, without 
saying one word concerning other aspects 
of the whole problem. The high-school 
teachers themselves, with their experience 
in the classroom, can furnish important 
information which can not be secured with- 
out their cooperation. <A similar thing 
may be said of those who are devoting 
their teaching. We 
have here a wealth of experience which 
must be utilized if our problem is to be 


energies to college 


properly solved. 

The fact that I have said but little about 
this feature of the cooperation must not be 
taken to imply that I have ...led to appre- 
ciate the importance of the contribution 
which can be made in this way. My re- 
gard for your comfort has compelled me to 
limit the extent of my remarks, and it 
seemed best to select one part of the whole 
question and to treat that to the exclusion 
of these other parts. My omission of 
them, then, is not due to a lack of appre- 
ciation of their importance, but to the fact 
that my purpose has been to center our 
thought around one aspect of the question, 
namely, that which could be associated 
more or less closely with the university 
department of mathematics. 

As teachers of mathematics, we should 
enter upon our duties with a feeling that 
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a great trust has been committed to our 
charge. In such a group as this I need not 
urge the importance of a knowledge of 
mathematics and of training in the meth- 
ods of mathematical thought. We may 
take that for granted. If I were speakin; 
to groups of other sorts, I might argue this 
question ; but we are agreed, I believe, that 
we hold in our hands one of the important 
means of human development. 

I bespeak a spirit of consecration to the 
task which lies before us. We have to 
bring together the threads of a long his- 
tory. We have to understand the connec- 
tions of a subject which has had an impor- 
tant place in the whole development of 
civilization. It has run its course along- 
side of other matters of great importance. 
From time to time we shall connect our 
own subject with these other matters which 
are also fundamental to human develop- 
ment. We have to weave one important 
thread into the warp of the human lives 
whose early period is committed to our 
eare. We have to give an impulse to 
future development and to find the means 
to retain in a permanent way in the minds 
of the new generation the heritage which 
we ourselves have received from the past. 
It is a great problem and one whose solu- 
tion is ineomplete. For thousands of 
years the subject of mathematics has been 
taught to thousands of students, but we 
yet have much to learn concerning the most 
effective ways of presenting it. I want to 
close by urging upon you once more the 
necessity of a most thorough and sympa- 
thetic cooperation among all the agencies 
which are involved in the solution of this 
problem. 


“al 
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EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


THE COST OF EDUCATION IN 
LONDON 
THE annual estimates for education in Lon- 
don have now been prepared and are summa- 


rized as follows in The Educational Supplement 
of the London Times. The gross expenditure 
is estimated at £13,391,493, of which £6,645,669 
will have to come from the rates. These figures 
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do not inelude the gross expenditure on the 
transferred services (poor law schools), which 
will add another £648,807 to the total. 

Every grade of education shows an increase, 
the total being nearly £400,000 more. The cost 
of elementary education is put down at £10,000,- 
000 odd; this is, however, below the “peak” 
year, 1921-22, when it topped the £11,000,000. 
Higher education at £3,218,235 shows an unin- 
terrupted rise during the last four years, and is 
above the figure for 1921-22. Expenditure not 
ranking for the board’s grant of 50-50 amounts 
to £1,142,720, but the transferred services ac- 
count for more than half of this sum. The other 
big items are university education (£132,500), 
which is £20,000 up; industrial schools (£73,- 
535); rates on education buildings (£71,000), 
and superannuation and pensions (£113,690) ; 
in both the latter cases the board has refused to 
recognize the expenditure as eligible for grants 
in spite of the protests of the council. The cap- 
ital expenditure for elementary education is es- 
timated for the year up to April, 1932, at £230,- 
000, and for the half-year up to September at 
£102,000 odd; and for higher education the esti- 
mates are, respectively, £367,000 and £90,680; 
the total estimates under this heading come to 
£700,000 and £588,000, respectively. 

The deerease in the child population of school 
age is reflected in the estimates for the forth- 
coming year. In spite of the additional staff 
required for new and enlarged schools, and for 
the additional central school accommodation, 
the reduction of the size of classes in central, 
senior (11+) and infant schools in accordance 
with proposals in the three-year program, it is 
proposed to reduce the staff in the council’s ele- 
mentary schools from 19,027 to 18,897, or a 
total of 130, and there are likely to be further 
reductions from the expected decline in the roll 
later on. It is interesting to note in this con- 
nection that the head teachers number 2,238 and 
the assistants 15,800, which shows that the pro- 
portion of assistants who can hope to become 
heads of schools is about one in seven. 

The Education Committee has received a 
memorandum from the Special Committee on 
Unemployment in reference to the Ministry of 
Health’s revised conditions and terms of grants 
for approved schemes to relieve unemployment. 
The committee has reviewed the matter and find 
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that 16 works of a capital nature are in progress 
at an estimated total of £217,000. A good deal 
of the work is connected with the cleaning and 
painting of schools. It has been suggested that 
some of this cleaning and painting be under- 
taken out of their normal rotation. The com- 
mittee have gone into the matter again and 
visited several schools in poor districts, but have 
decided no exceptional treatment was required. 
There is in existence a regular system whereby 
all the council’s schools are thoroughly cleaned 
every five years. A resolution to increase the 
estimates by the addition of £21,860 by one of 
the Labor members has not altered the situation. 

The amount expended on school journeys in 
1931-32 reached a total of £38,764. This repre- 
sented 472 school journeys. Of the expenditure 
the council contributed £16,000, which went to 
pay not only a portion of the pupils’ and teach- 
ers’ expenses but also the salaries of supply 
teachers sent to the schools. Of the remainder 
parents and pupils contributed £21,841; the 
rest was either raised by the teachers or it was 
derived from gifts by individuals and organiza- 
tions interested. The council’s grant for next 
year has been raised to £17,000. 


A UNIVERSITY IN THE SCOTTISH 
HIGHLANDS 


Pans for a university in the Scottish High- 
lands to serve as a world center of Celtic culture 
and to bring learning to a neglected part of 
Scotland are announced by the American lona 
Society. An endowment fund of $10,000,000, 
with an immediate goal of $1,000,000, will be 
sought to enable the society to provide adequate 
facilities for both cultural and technical edu- 
cation in the north of Scotland. 

Prominent men and women on both sides of 
the Atlantic are actively interested in the enter- 
prise, according to Richard M. Montgomery, 
New York City, who has been reelected presi- 
dent of the society for 1931. 

Inverness, the capital of the Highlands, has 
been selected as the location for the new insti- 
tution because of its central situation and his- 
toric associations. The municipality of Inver- 
ness has offered a tract of land with a large cen- 
tral building as a nucleus. This property is on 
the river Ness within view of the castle. 

In a statement issued by Mr. Montgomery, he 
said: 
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Our desire is not to establish a university of the 
conventional that will meet the 
special needs of that area, which stretches from 
Shetland to Argyll. It will stress the useful arts 
so that a larger population may be able to live on 
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their native soil in greater comfort. 

The primary purpose of the American Iona So- 
ciety is to enlist the cooperation of thoughtful 
Americans in giving practical recognition to Scot- 
land for the wonderful contribution she has been 
making, century after century, to our national wel- 
fare. The plan deemed most feasible is to erect 
and endow a seat of learning in the Highlands. 
Aberdeen, St. An- 


drew’s, Edinburgh and Glasgow, but the first three 


There are universities at 
are all on the ea&t coast, and the fourth is in the 
middle south. The north and west are without a 
university, although the earliest school in Scotland 
was founded in the west at Iona thirteen hundred 
years ago. 

There would be an all-around development of 
university education in the north with faculties of 
arts and science, and such other departments as 
would fit in with the needs of the present and the 


developments of the future. 


Dr. John H. Finley, of the New York Times, 
has been elected vice-president of the society, 
and Professor John L. Gerig, of Columbia Uni- 
versity, has been named second vice-president. 
The secretary is Colonel Alexander R. Fordyce, 
Jr., and the treasurer is H. H. deF rise. 

Trustees of the society are: Richard M. Mont- 
gomery, Colonel Walter Scott, Robert E. Dow- 
ling, Viecomte deFrise, Professor John L. Gerig, 
Colonel Alexander R. Fordyce, Jr., Dr. George 
David Stewart, John J. Baird, Dr. John H. Fin- 
ley, Thomas J. Blain, Edwin T. Murdoch, 
Charles A. Moore, Colonel Robert B. Baker, 
William Earl Dodge Stokes. 


BUILDING CONSTRUCTION IN THE 
UNIVERSITIES, COLLEGES AND 
SCHOOLS OF THE COUNTRY 

In order to further its plans the President’s 
Emergency Committee for Employment recently 
communicated with the presidents of important 
colleges and universities throughout the country 
asking information as to their 1931 building 
programs. 

“A wide-spread desire to cooperate in the na- 
tional employment emergency is being shown by 
colleges and universities in all parts of the 
United States,” according to Colonel Arthur 
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Woods. 
tutions, along with the smaller colleges, have 


“Many of the older and larger insti- 


been doing everything in their power to advance 
their construction programs now, not only t 
save money, but to create employment direct}, 
on the local jobs and indirectly through the 
chain of related industries furnishing supplies 
and materials.” 

The college survey was directed principally to 
institutions having 1,000 or more students, o! 
which 97 have replied to the questionnaire, 
showing a contemplated expenditure of $71, 
100,000 for 1931. The 81 institutions report 
ing definite work in 1931 to make up this total! 
are: 

University of Akron, University of Alabama, 
University of Arizona, Brown University, Uni 
versity of California, University of Chicago, 
University of Cincinnati, College of the Cit 
of New York, Clemson Agricultural College, 
Colorado Agricultural College, Columbia Uni 
versity, Cornell University, Creighton Univer 
sity, Dartmouth, University of Denver, De Pauw 
University, Drexel Institute, Duquesne Univer 
sity, Emory, Florida State College for Women, 
University of Florida, Georgetown University, 
Georgia School of Technology, University 0! 
Georgia, Harvard University, College of the 
Holy Cross, Howard University, Hunter. 

Idaho University, Illinois University, Indiana 
University, Iowa State College, State University 
of Iowa, University of Kansas, University 0! 
Kentucky, Lafayette, University of Louisville, 
Loyola University, Massachusetts Institute oi 
Technology, Michigan State College, Univer 
sity of Michigan, University of Minnesota, 
Montana State College, Mt. Holyoke, Univer- 
sity of Nebraska, University of New Hamp 
shire, North Dakota Agricultural College, 
Northwestern University, University of Notre 
Dame, Oberlin, Ohio State University, Ohio 
Wesleyan, Oklahoma Agricultural College. 

University of Oklahoma, Oregon State Ag- 
ricultural College, Pennsylvania State, Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh, Princeton University, 
Rutgers University, University of Rochester, 
University of South Carolina, University o! 
Southern California, Syracuse University, Tem 
ple University, University of Tennessee, Texas 
Agricultural College, Texas State College for 
Women, University of Texas, U. S. Nava! 
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Academy, Utah State Agricultural College, 
Vassar, University of Vermont, Villanova, 
Virginia Agricultural College, University of 
Virginia, Washington University, University of 
Washington, West Virginia University, West- 
ern Reserve University, Municipal University 
of Wichita, University of Wiseonsin, and Yale 
University. 

Supplementary returns from 14 colleges and 
universities of less than 1,000 students each 
show a further sum of $7,400,000 to be spent 
in 1931 by the following: Amherst, Bates, 
Berea College, Clark University, University of 
Delaware, Macalester, Muskingum, Radcliffe, 
Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute, St. Lawrence, 
College of St. Thomas, Trinity (Hartford, 
Conneetieut ), College of Wooster, and the U. 8. 
Military Academy. 

An additional $20,200,000 of construction 
contemplated by 45 colleges, including state 
teachers colleges, has been reported to the 
Publie Works Section of the President’s Emer- 
gency Committee for Employment. 

The total construction program of primary 
schools, high schools and preparatory schools, 
according to returns so far received by the 
Publie Works Section, amounts to $208,300,000, 
most of which will be spent for wages and mate- 
rials within the next few months. 


THE EXPERIMENTAL COLLEGE OF 

THE UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 

Dr. ALEXANDER MEIKLEJOHN, director of the 
Experimental College of the University of Wis- 
consin, has submitted a report to the faculty of 
the university at the end of the fourth year 
marking the conclusion of the designated period 
before the experiment was reviewed. 

In a summary given in the New York Times, 
the faculty endorsed Dr. Meiklejohn’s recom- 
mendation that the college be closed at the end 
of the 1931-32 school year while a survey is 
made of the results attained and their applica- 
tion to the university as a whole. 

The experimental college, which was opened 
in September, 1927, has been a school “in which 
there are no fixed classes and study lines are 
elastic.” 

Dr. Meiklejohn’s report, as approved, calls 
for action to gather the results that may be 
available from the experience of the college, the 
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advisers of the college cooperating with a com- 
mittee of the faculty to this end. The advisers 
are directed to prepare full reports of their ex- 
periences and then appoint a committee of their 
members to present and consider with the fac- 
ulty committee the principles and situations 
with which the report deals. 

Dr. Meiklejohn notes that there are ap- 
proaches to the teaching problem other than that 
considered by the experimental college and that 
any “genuinely experimental” study of the situ- 
ation would provide that these also should be 
formulated and tested by actual operation and 
by comparison of results. The determination as 
to whether other experiments should be carried 
on rests with the general faculty, which should 
“find itself free and uncommitted.” 

The teaching procedure which has been fol- 
lowed should be regarded as a working scheme, 
and as such may serve as a basis for sugges- 
tions concerning the course of study, the teach- 
ing relationship, and the social conditioning of 
the first two years. 

The college faculty is unanimous in two con- 
victions: First, that in Wisconsin and elsewhere 
there is still need of radical reconsideration of 
the freshman and sophomore years of liberal in 
struction, and, second, that the problems of 
these two years can be effectively dealt with. 

President Frank, in a statement accompany- 
ing Dr. Meiklejohn’s report, says: 


It is gratifying to me that the experimental 
college has reached a point at which it is ready to 
submit its findings. It has, in my judgment, made 
a distinctive contribution to the university. It has 
blazed the trail for that continuous self-assessment 
of the content and method and determining condi- 
tions of education without which a university can 
not keep step with the changing social order it is 
designed to serve. 

The experimental college may well be continued 
as an agency for testing still other aspects and 
possible approaches to the work of the liberal arts 
college, or it may be succeeded by other agencies 
of educational experimentation. 

The proposals made by the college faculty do 
not mean that the college as such has been either 
a failure or a success. They mean only that the 
one phase of educational experimentation upon 
which this group has been working is, so far as 
experimental purposes are concerned, rounded out 
and ready for consideration by the university. 
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They mean, not the end of experimentation, but a 
fresh turn in the road of experimentation. 


The “test college” has been subject to many 
attacks, and Dr. Frank commented that “here is 
a university project that does not care to erys- 
tallize itself into a vested interest after its ad- 
ministrators feel that it has achieved measure- 
able completion.” 

With the convening of the 1931 Legislature, 
Governor La Follette demanded economy at the 
university and several proposals have been 
made to investigate university departments. 
Governor La Follette slashed the university bud- 
get by $400,000 and it was said part of this 
was from the fund for the experimental college. 

Last week it was announced that the trustees 
of the Brittingham Fund, from which came the 
$10,000 to pay Dr. Meiklejohn’s annual salary, 
had decided to abolish the Brittingham Chair 
of Philosophy and devote the $10,000 to a scien- 
tific scholarship. 


THE TUTORIAL PLAN AT THE UNI- 
VERSITY OF BUFFALO 
BEGINNING with the next academic year, a 
clear-cut distinction is to be made at the Uni- 
versity of Buffalo between work in the junior 
and in the senior college. All work in the latter 
is to be conducted on the tutorial plan. Each 
student desiring to enter the senior college is 
required to choose before March 15 of his sopho- 
more year some one department, or two allied 
departments, as his field of concentration. He 
must then secure the written consent of the 
department or departments in question to accept 
him as a tutorial student. An instructor will be 
delegated by the department in which his major 
work is to be done, to serve as tutor and ad- 
viser. The tutor, in consultation with the stu- 
dent, will prepare an outline plan of work, 
covering two years and leading to graduation. 
The tutorial plan does not contemplate the 
elimination from the senior college of regular 
courses of the traditional type (though their 
number will probably be decreased), but a com- 
bination of course work and tutorial work. In 
effect, a separate curriculum is organized for 
each student. The relative amounts of course 
work and tutorial work to be done by any stu- 
dent are not prescribed in advance, except that, 
to prevent over-specialization, juniors are re- 
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quired to take at least twelve semester hours 
of course work outside their field of concentra- 
tion, and seniors to take at least six semester 
hours work outside their field. 

Graduation will be contingent upon grades 
secured in (1) regular courses and (2) a final 
comprehensive examination in the field or fields 
of concentration. In the ease of work done in 
regular courses an average grade of C must 
be secured. Both for graduation and a basis 
for determining the award of final honors, it 
is expected, however, that the principal measure 
will be one of attainment, judged largely by 
the results of the comprehensive examination 
and by the quality of any special work, such 
as a senior thesis, which the department mainly 
concerned may require. At the tutorial confer- 
ences the tutor is not supposed to lecture or 
impart information that can be acquired inde- 
pendently. The student is expected to develop 
habits of independent work, reading and writ- 
ing under tutorial direction, choosing his own 
time and manner of working, doing as much as 
his ambition and ability make possible, and re- 
porting to his tutor at least onee a week for 
criticism and suggestion. The University of 
Buffalo has taken the position that the degree of 
bachelor of arts should be conferred only on 
those who have demonstrated the capacity for 
independent, creative work. 


ATHLETICS IN KENTUCKY COLLEGES 

THE United Faculties of the following Ken- 
tucky colleges, Centre College, Georgetown Col- 
lege, Kentucky Wesleyan College and Transy]- 
vania College, at their regular joint quarterly 
meeting on February 7, passed the following 
resolution by unanimous vote: 


The four church colleges of Central Kentucky 
(Centre, Georgetown, Kentucky Wesleyan and 
Transylvania) note with the greatest interest and 
approval the diminishing emphasis on college foot- 
ball and the recognition that all college sports are 
to be supported only as they minister to the phys- 
ical, mental and spiritual well-being of the stu- 
dents. One of our colleges (Kentucky Wesleyan) 
has abolished football. The other three colleges 
have joined in an effort to prevent football from 
drawing too heavily on the resources of the col- 
leges and absorbing too much of student time and 
interest. 

We believe that all phases of commercialism 
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connected with college sports must be eliminated. 
We believe that the football season should be re- 
stricted to a period from the opening of college 
to about Thanksgiving Day. We believe that 
early fall and spring practice must be abolished. 
We believe that coaches’ salaries must be brought 
in line with faculty salaries. We recognize the 
difficulties of small colleges attempting to remedy 
athletic abuses without the aid of the great uni- 
versities. We therefore call on the larger insti- 
tutions of the country to lead in such a movement 
that will secure for intercollegiate athletics the 
fine amateur sportsmanship and educational values 
that are possible, and will eliminate commercial- 
ism, professionalism and outside amusement in- 
fluences that have largely taken charge of the 
athletie policies of the schools and colleges of 


America. 


RAIDS ON FRATERNITY HOUSES AT 
THE UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 

Tue University of Michigan on February 12 
ordered “padlocks” placed on the doors of the 
five fraternity houses in which quantities of 
liquor were found in police raids on the pre- 
vious day. 

Under an order issued by the faculty com- 
mittee of student affairs, the houses must remain 
closed until September 1. They may then re- 
open, but the fraternities will be on “social pro- 
bation” for the 1931-32 school year. This 
means that the organizations involved may not 
hold social funetions during the year. 

The committee also gave warning to the na- 
tional officers of the fraternities that any 
future discoveries of liquor in their houses on 
the eampus would result in cancellation of their 
charters. 

The closing order is effective immediately and 
the seventy-nine students involved in the raids 
must find other rooming houses at once. The 
fraternities involved are Theta Delta Chi, Phi 
Delta Theta, Delta. Kappa Epsilon, Kappa 
Sigma and Sigma Alpha Epsilon. 

The seventy-nine objects of this drastic dis- 
ciplinary action still face the possibility of legal 
action. County Prosecutor Albert Rapp and 
Police Chief Thomas O’Brien decided to ask a 
continuance for two weeks when the cases came 
up in justice court to allow the conclusion of 
inquiries by university authorities. 

Fathers of the students involved, some of 
them prominent lawyers, went to the university 
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and declared that they would fight to a finish 
any charges which they considered unwarranted. 
Representative Frank P. Darin, chairman of the 
house university committee, demanded of the 
Legislature that an investigation be made of the 
purposes behind yesterday’s raids. 

Speaking in behalf of a resolution which he 
offered, calling for appointment of an investi- 
gating committee of three Representatives and 
two Senators, Representative Darin said that he 
was not trying to defend the presence of liquor 
in the houses, but that he and fellow-members 
of his committee “take strong exception to the 
manner in which this raid was staged.” 

Declaring that the houses were the bona fide 
homes of the students, he said that the raids had 
been made on “information and belief” search 
warrants, a type of warrant which he said the 
Supreme Court has repeatedly held to be in- 
valid. 

“From all appearances, the raid was staged 
to get the fullest publicity,” he said, “and I do 
not think the university or its student body 
should be subjected to the criticism which was 
bound to follow. The trouble could very easily 
have been corrected by the university authori- 
ties themselves and the harmful publicity 
avoided.” 

Mr. Darin expected to take his own commit- 
tee to Ann Arbor to make an inquiry indepen- 
dent of that which he asked the Legislature to 
sponsor. 

NATIONAL CONFERENCE ON COLLEGE 
HYGIENE 

At Syracuse University, in May, 1931, there 
is to be held a National Conference on College 
Hygiene. This conference, sponsored by the 
President’s Committee of Fifty on College Hy- 
giene, The American Student Health Associa- 
tion and the National Health Council, has a 
very clear cut and definite purpose—namely, an 
agreement upon desirable minimum standards 
for colleges and universities concerning (1) 
health service, (2) health teaching, (3) inter- 
relationship and correlations of student physical 
welfare activities, and (4) miscellaneous prob- 
lems, including those concerned with social hy- 
giene, mental hygiene, tuberculosis, extra-cur- 
ricular activities, and other related problems 
which may be presented for consideration. 

The general plan for the conference calls for 
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working committees, divided into the four main 
groups indicated in the previous paragraph. 
All these groups will be broken up into small 
committees, each working on some specific phase 
of the problem with which its group is con- 
These working committees will together 
make up the General Conference Committee, 


cerned. 


which will convene at Syracuse University on 
Tuesday evening, May 5. At that time the 
chairman of the conference, Dr. Thomas A. 
Storey, of Stanford University, will set forth 
the plans in detail and conference committee 
chairmen and will announced. 
During the two following days, Wednesday and 
Thursday, May 6 and 7, these temporary com- 
mittees will be in executive session, with evening 


personnel be 


meetings of the general conference committee 
to hear reports from the various working com- 
mittees. On Friday and Saturday, May 8 and 
9, there will be general sessions in which all 
delegates from colleges and universities through- 
the country will participate and which 
others interested in the subject of college hy- 
The draft statement of the 
general conference committee will be presented 
to this group for full diseussion so that the 


out 


giene will attend. 
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final report will represent the best beliefs and 
experience of the entire conference. 

The following is an outline of the problems 
it is proposed to diseuss: 


1. Interests and Activities of Health Service in 
cluding Organization, Administration, Staff and 
Equipment. 

2. Health Teaching: (1) Training of Teachers 
of College Hygiene; (2) Course in College Hy 
giene—a. Contents, b. Length of Course, c. Ri 
quired or Optional. 

(3) Contributions of other Sciences or Subjects 
to College Health Teaching and Supervision—ba 
teriology, biology, chemistry, economics, physio! 
ogy, physics, psychology, sociology. 

3. Interrelationship and Correlations of Student 
Physical Welfare Activities—Department of Hy) 
giene, Health Service, Physical Education, Intra 
mural Sports and Athletics: (1) Direct contribu 
tions of each to health program in the college; 
(2) Contribution of each not directly related to 
health; (3) Interrelations and Correlations; (4) 
Organization and Administration; (5) Personnel, 
training and qualifications of staffs in each group. 

4. Miscellaneous Problems: (1) Social Hygiene; 
(2) Tuberculosis; (3) Mental Hygiene; (4) Rk 
lation to Extra-Curricular Activities, et al. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


Dr. Davin Starr Jorpan, chancellor emeritus 
of Starford University, celebrated his eightieth 
birthday on January 19. Dr. Jordan was able 
to sit up for a short time to receive his most 
intimate friends. As a permanent expression 
of appreciation faculty, alumni and friends 
presented the “Jordan Room,” his former office 
in the zoology building. This is to provide “a 
room beautiful in form and color, comfortable 
and convenient, in which his favorite subjects 
ean be pursued for years to come.” In Dan- 
ville, at the foot of Mount Diablo, students 
planted a valley oak as a suitable expression 
of the strength manifested in Dr. Jordan’s life. 
On this oceasion Dr. Barton W. Evermann, one 
of Dr. Jordan’s first students at Indiana, was 
the principal speaker. 


Tue seventieth birthday of Dr. Alfred N. 
Whitehead, since 1924 professor of philosophy 
at Harvard University, was recently celebrated 
by a dinner at the Harvard Club. Professor 


Arthur O. Lovejoy, of the Johns Hopkins 
University; Professor William P. Montague, 
of Columbia University; Professor Morris R. 
Cohen, of the College of the City of New 
York; Professor W. H. Sheldon, of Yale 
University; Professor C. J. Ducasse, of Brown 
University, were among those who attended the 
dinner, which was followed by speeches and a 
general discussion. 


Accorpine to an Associated Press dispatch 
from Peiping, Professor John Dewey has ac- 
cepted an invitation by the China Foundation 
to lecture at the leading government universities 
in China. 


Dr. Witu1am O. THompson, president emer- 
itus of the Ohio State University, will be the 
principal speaker on the oceasion of the cele- 
bration connected with the fiftieth anniversary 
of the Connecticut Agricultural College at 
Storrs, which will take place in June. 
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Dr. Lorus D. Corrman, president of the 
University of Minnesota, has accepted the in- 
vitation to give the address at the annual com- 
mencement exercises of the University of Mich- 
igan on June 22. 

Tue degree of doctor of science has been 
conferred by the University of Pittsburgh on 
Dr. Harlow Shapley, director of the Harvard 
College Observatory; Dr. Edward Ellery, pro- 
fessor of chemistry, dean of the faculty of 
Union College and secretary of the national 
honor society of Sigma Xi; Dr. George E. Cog- 
hill, of the Wistar Institute of Anatomy and 
Biology, Philadelphia, and on Dr. George W. 
Stewart, head of the department of physics at 
the University of lowa. 

TeMPLE University conferred on February 
16 the doctorate of humane letters on Miss 
Helen Keller. <A life-sized head, in white mar- 
ble, by the seulptor Count Hans Albrecht Har- 
rach, will be presented to the Foundation for 
the Blind in New York City. During the past 
ix years Miss Keller has lectured constantly 
over all the country in an attempt to raise a 
foundation fund of $2,000,000 for the blind. 
At present she has raised half that amount. 


A portrait of Professor Harry Burr Ferris, 
for forty years a teacher of anatomy in Yale 
University, has been presented to the Yale 
School of Medicine by a group of his former 
students and colleagues, of whom 631 partici- 
pated in making the gift. The portrait is the 
work of Mr. John Quincey Adams, of Vienna. 
It will hang in the Ferris room, a library and 
seminar room for the use of students of anat- 
omy, as a permanent tribute to the esteem and 
affection in which Professor Ferris is held. 
Professor Ferris in 1597 was appointed E. K. 
Hunt professor of anatomy, a chair which he 
has filled sinee that date. 


Dr. Exvuiorr M. MENDENHALL, of Dallas, 
Texas, has been awarded the George O. Wilson 
cup for 1930 for his work in the publie schools 
and with the Dallas Tuberculosis Association. 
The medal has been awarded annually for five 
years to him whose public service during the 
year is deemed especially notable; this is the 
first time that a physician has been the recipi- 
ent. 


Proressor A. W. Burr, professor emeritus 
of Beloit College, celebrated his eighty-sixth 
birthday on January 18. 


Earu F. Roserts, of Stevens Point, Wiscon- 
sin, has resigned from the faculty of the Central 
State Teachers College to accept the presidency 
of Monte Mario College in Rome, Italy. He 
has signed a three-year contract with the college 
authorities. 


Dr. ALFRED SENN, former lecturer in the field 
of Germanic and comparative philology in the 
Lithuanian University of Kaunas, has been ap- 
pointed professor of Germanic and Indo-Euro- 
pean philology at the University of Wisconsin, 
succeeding Professor Ernest Voss, who has 
reached the age of retirement. 


Dr. ArTHUR LEHMAN GoopHaArt, formerly 
professor at Yale University, has been elected 
professor of jurisprudence at the University of 
Oxford. For five years Dr. Goodhart was a 
fellow in Corpus Christi College at the Univer- 
sity of Cambridge, as well as a lecturer on law 
and jurisprudence and editor of the Cambridge 
Law Journal. He is now editor of The Law 
Quarterly Review and author of a collection of 
essays in jurisprudence and common law. Dur- 
ing the last years of the Mitchel Administration, 
he was assistant corporation counsel of New 
York City and after the war he became counsel 
to the American Mission to Poland. 


Proressor Pau Jones, of the University of 
Louisville, has been appointed associate pro- 
fessor of English at the Iowa State College. 


Dr. Rospert Dopce BaLpwin, former presi- 
dent of the Central State Teachers College, 
Stevens Point, has accepted a professorship of 
education in the University of West Virginia, 
at Morgantown. 

Proressor O. N. Hartscuen, lowa State Col- 
lege of Agriculture, has been appointed to the 
faculty of the Milwaukee State Teachers Col- 
lege. 

J. ArTHUR Souien, Napoleon, North Dakota, 
who has been county superintendent of Logan 
County, is now acting state director of rural 
education. 


Dr. Westey E. Perk, assistant professor in 
the College of Education of the University of 
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Minnesota, has been appointed curriculum ex- 
pert in a survey of the edneation of teachers in 
all the liberal arts and junior colleges, state and 
private universities in the United States. The 
work will begin at once, and will cover three 
years. 

Dr. Dumas Matone, formerly professor of 
history at the University of Virginia, has been 
named editor-in-chief of the Dictionary of 
American Biography. Dr. Malone, who sue- 
ceeds the late Dr. Allen Johnson, was associated 
with Dr. Johnson for about a year and a half 
and has assisted in compiling the histories of 
13,000 or more Americans since July, 1929. 


Dr. Epwin Dituer Srarsuck, professor of 
philosophy and director of the Institute of 
Character Research at the University of South- 
ern California, has been chosen a member of 
the board of advisers of the Children’s Book 
Club of America. 


Mr. M. C. Porrer has been reelected superin- 
tendent of the Milwaukee publie schools for a 
period of three years, which will make twenty 
years of service as head of the schools of that 
city. 

Mr. Roscozk PuLuiaM, superintendent of 
schools at Harrisburg, Illinois, will teach edu- 
cation at George Peabody College for Teachers 
during the summer quarter of 1931. 


Dr. Hans NauMANN, professor of philology 
at the University of Frankfurt, will lecture 
during the summer at Harvard University. 


Proressor WILHELM Kro.t, professor of 
classical philology at the University of Breslau, 
has been lecturing at the University of Cali- 
fornia at Berkeley and Los Angeles and at 
Stanford University on “The Influence of An- 
cient Drama upon Modern Drama.” 


Dr. N. L. Encevnarpt, of Teachers College, 
Columbia University, made the address at the 
annual dinner of the Cincinnati Schoolmasters’ 
Club on February 14. 

Dr. Howarp Lincotn Hopexrns, professor of 
mathematics and dean of the university and of 
the department of arts and sciences of George 
Washington University, died on February 14 
at the age of sixty-nine years. 


Dr. Veranus A. Moore, from 1896 to 1929 
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director of the New York State Veterinary Col- 
lege at Cornell University, died on February 11 
at the age of seventy-two years. A few weeks 
before his death at the annual banquet of the 
New York State Veterinarians, Dr. Moore was 
presented with an honorary diploma conferred 
last summer by the International Veterinary 
Congress at London. 


Joun R. Liggett, Ph.D. (Clark, ’27), assis- 
tant professor of psychology in the University 
of California at Los Angeles, died on February 
10, following an operation. 


Miss AnnA E. RIcHArpSON, an educator and 
home economist, since 1926 connected with the 
American Home Economies Association, in 
charge of its special project in child develop- 
ment and parental education, died in Washing- 
ton on February 3. 


Mr. M. G. CLarK, superintendent of schools 
at Sioux City, died on February 6, at the age 
of sixty-two years. 

Aw Associated Press dispatch from Lexing- 
ton, Kentucky, under the date of February 12, 
reports that seven members of the faculty of 
Transylvania College, the oldest institution of 
higher learning west of the Alleghenies, were 
notified on February 12 that their services will 
not be required next year. They are: Dr. C. A. 
Maney, head of the department of mathematics 
for eleven years; Professor L. R. Dingus, for 
eleven years head of the department of mod- 
ern languages; George E. Powell, athletie di- 
rector and head football coach; Professor Fos- 
ter Krake, head of the department of music, 
and Mrs. Krake, instructor in music; William 
Clay, an instructor, and Norman Braden, an 
instructor. The latter is a son of Dr. Arthur 
E. Braden, president of Transylvania. Dr. 
Maney said he had received a letter saying 
his services would not be required next year 
and that it was “for the purpose of economy.” 
President Braden was out of town and could 
not be reached for a statement. Dr. Maney 
said that President Braden had asked him 
several days ago to study the institution and 
prepare a report the trustees could follow as 
a basis for a policy of retrenchment, but the 
report had not yet been completed. The dis- 
missals beeame known after Dr. Elmer G. 
Campbell, dean of men and head of the depart- 
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ment of botany, resigned. Dr. Campbell gave 
no reason for his resignation. Transylvania is 
supported by the Disciples of Christ. 


Proressors of politieal science, composing the 
committee on policy of the American Political 
Science Association, held a two-day conference 
at Princeton University on February 13 and 14. 
Those attending the conference were Thomas 
H. Reed, University of Michigan, chairman; 
Dr. Charles A. Beard; Frederic A. Ogg, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin; Charles E. Merriam, Uni- 
versity of Chicago; Isidor Loeb, Washington 
University; Benjamin Shambaugh, University 
of Iowa; William Anderson, University of Min- 
nesota; Arthur N. Holeombe, Harvard Univer- 
sity; Dr. William F. Willoughby, director of 
Brookings Institution, Washington, D. C.; Har- 
vey Walker, Ohio State University; Edwin S. 
Corwin, Princeton; Harold W. Dodds, Prince- 
ton. Diseussion of plans for the promotion of 
researeh, publications, political education and 
training for publie service was the purpose of 
the conference. On the afternoon of February 
13, Professor Charles E. Merriam gave a public 
lecture, under the auspices of the Princeton de- 
partment of polities, in which he diseussed “The 
New Politieal Science.” 


Tue first of the nine Hunter College units of 
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the $10,000,000 college being erected by New 
York City near the Jerome Park Reservoir, will 
be ready for occupancy this year, according to 
an announcement made by Dr. James M. Kieran, 
president of Hunter College. The college is to 
accommodate 20,700 students. 


Rosary Couuece, River Forest, Illinois, has 
broken ground for the new Liberal Arts Hall, 
which will be ready in September. The build- 
ing was made possible by Mr. and Mrs. William 
H. Lewis, of Chicago, who presented the col- 
lege with the sum of $150,000 for the hall 
which will bear their name. 


Tue Eastern-States Association of Profes- 
sional Schools for Teachers will meet at Hotel 
Pennsylvania, New York, from April 15 to 18, 
under the presidency of Ambrose L. Suhrie, of 
New York University. 


Tue director of the Royal Library in Brus- 
sels has invited the School of Librarianship to 
hold its Easter Vacation School in that build- 
ing, from March 30 to April 11. Librarians, li- 
brary assistants, students of librarianship, and 
school teachers are invited to join the Vacation 
School. Applications for further details should 
be addressed to the Secretary of University Col- 
lege, Mr. C. O. G. Douie, London. 


DISCUSSION 


THE STATE ASSOCIATION 


A cynic remarked not long since that he was 
tempted to write an article for Collier's Weekly 
exposing the shams of educational associations. 
In his view the mass of the teachers are being 
exploited for the glory and advancement of the 
few. Immense sums of money are collected and 
spent for programs, not to mention the still 
larger amounts required for traveling and enter- 
tainment. He was thinking, it should be said, 
of the state-wide conventions rather than the 
sectional meetings now common, and of course 
he would doubtless hedge if pressed for evidence 
that mercenary motives mainly actuate the 
prime movers in the organization and direction 
of state associations. He was, however, a dis- 
interested observer, not a disappointed office 
seeker, and there is a suggestion in what he 
said. 


The meetings conducted by state education 
associations are not so valuable as they might 
be. This is nobody’s fault in particular. The 
associations have had a rapid growth in num- 
bers. Little scientific study of either methods 
or results has been made by anybody. The 
concept is still largely that of the institutes, 
which the state meetings have now almost dis- 
placed. An adequate theory of meetings has 
never been worked out. Lecturing is still the 
prevailing method of adult education, even in 
schools of education, where professors deliver 
set addresses on the “fine art” of teaching. 
It would of course be better if they would 
exemplify it. The National Education Asso- 
ciation itself has only in recent years attempted 
much beyond a cross between a Chautauqua and 
a debating society. It has not even yet a com- 
mission on meetings nor an expert adviser whose 
services might be had by local association offi- 














cers. It has, however, made great progress in 
the use of printer’s ink. 

In the past fifteen years the writer has par- 
ticipated in educational meetings in about two 
thirds of the states. These states include more 
than three fourths of the total population of 
the country. Some of them have one general 
convention a year; some have both a general 
convention and section meetings; the latter are 
sometimes directed by the state officers and 
sometimes not. In states that have section 
meetings, county institutes are sometimes com- 
bined with them; in others so situated, separate 
county institutes are still held, at different times 
and places. A few states have delegate conven- 
tions, at which the business of the state associa- 
tion is done. Certain states now have perma- 
nent buildings and a competent staff of paid 
workers. All state associations appear to have 
house organs, which in most cases they own and 
conduct. 

Just here lie great possibilities of improve- 
ment. This is not to say that the state journals 
are not now well edited, progressive and helpful 
to all teachers and school officers. It is to say 
that their functions have almost universally been 
at once too broadly and too narrowly conceived. 
That they should not attempt to do what more 
specialized educational magazines can do better 
will readily be granted. Few are now trying 
to supply articles on all phases of education. 
A recent number of New York State Education 
was written entirely by persons in the state and 
constituted an exchange of experience and com- 
parison of plans, especially for the normal 
schools, all of which contributed. This is a 
notable example. Mr. Horner and some of the 
other editors are hewing out a distinctive policy. 
What their readers will get, they can get no- 
where else, and it will be of first importance to 
them. 

Why not make the state association journal a 
continuing syllabus for a state-wide school of 
education? The lessons would be assigned by 
the speakers and conference leaders at the an- 
nual convention, whether in one place or in 
several. Problems for study would be formu- 
lated by the officers of the association in five- 
year periods, one main problem for each year. 
The possible problems should be canvassed at 
the meetings of the delegate convention, if there 
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is one. All outstanding educational leaders and 
officers in the state should of course be invited 
to assist, particularly the state superintendent 
and his assistants. The rank and file should 
have ample opportunity to indicate their inter- 
ests and make suggestions; the leaders should 
lead. 

Taxation and other matters relating to the 
maintaining of suitable conditions for an effee- 
tive educational program should receive ade 
quate attention, but the improvement of the 
program itself should come first. Better build 
ings do not of themselves make better schools, 
they only make them easier of attainment. Too 
much emphasis on such things may even distract 
attention from the main issues. The choice and 
continuing growth of the entire personnel, on 
the other hand, can not be overstressed—neither 
can the intelligent cooperation of the patrons 
and the development of higher ideals for the 
eare of children from the beginning of their 
lives, twenty-four hours in the day. “A better 
environment for children,” the Wirt slogan, 
might well be the underlying philosophy 
throughout. 

Such a plan would be likely to modify con 
siderably the programs of most, perhaps all, 
state educational associations. The officers, per- 
manent and temporary, would be chosen in view 
of it. Promotion of membership would cease to 
be the chief consideration of a good many 
executive secretaries. Speakers for conventions 
would be expected to provoke thought instead 
of laughter. “Perspiration” would be prized 
as well as “inspiration.” Popular entertainers 
would be left to the Chautauqua cireuits, and 
aspiring native sons would have to hire halls 
for themselves. The exercises would be less 
like a potpourri, and symposia with a dozen 
speakers would be arranged only when that 
form of exercise was really needed. The desire 
to show off the local school band would be 
curbed, and addresses of weleome and responses 
would not occupy many of the precious opening 
moments of the convention. Certainly the 
speakers would be introduced on time and would 
be warned of the trained lynching crew in the 
wings for any bore who exceeded the limit im- 
posed upon him by the schedule. There would 
be ample arrangements for housing and seating 
the persons in attendance, for acquaintanceship 
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and social solidarity, and for carrying away 
definite ideas to work on. 

This brings us back to the state journal again. 
One section of it should be uniformly devoted 
to the work of the convention. Months in ad- 
vanee the main problem and associated problems 
to be presented should be set forth, with appro- 
Members should be urged to 
send in speeifie questions. These should be sub- 
mitted to the speakers and leaders, who have 
been chosen beeause of their peculiar fitness for 
discussing them before and with an audience. 
Persons who ean only write papers or lecture 
should be left severely alone. Their place is 
elsewhere. If addresses are to be given, study 
outlines, not summaries, of these should be 
printed in the journal in advance and reprints 
provided for the convention. All big meetings 
should be reenforeed by small follow-up confer- 
ences in charge of good chairmen, able to clear 
up and develop through group thinking and 
group diseussion the points made by each 
Meetings for subject or functional 
groups—English, elementary principals, voca- 
tional guidanece—should be planned with a view 
to applying the principles stated in the general 
meetings. No thought of indoctrination by a 
single philosophy as expounded by one man, 
however wise or popular a thinker, is here in 
Quite the opposite. Indeed, the presen- 
tation of contrasting philosophies would often 
be desirable. Teachers should be expected to 
hear with open mind, and carefully to consider, 
weigh, choose and apply. Propaganda has no 
place in an educational convention. Teachers 
as a class are too gullible now—ask any high- 
powered salesman. 

And the follow-up! This is the most im- 
portant part of advertising. It gets results in 
golf. It is indispensable in education. Yet we 
are losing sight of it in the schools and, as for 
conventions, it has never come in. Summaries 
of the principal addresses given at state con- 
ventions are usually printed in the state maga- 
zines, it is true. The addresses themselves are 
often available in the “proceedings,” in some 
other periodical, or in both. There are a few 
murmurs of praise or disapproval for the 
“spiffy” way in which he or she “got it over.” 


priate references. 


speaker.? 


mind. 


1See Elliott’s ‘‘Process of Group Thinking.’’ 
Association Press. 
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Everybody is “dee-lighted” that the attendance 
was so good. A few more fur coats find their 
way into the provinces. And after the excite- 
ment of the little adventure dies down, school 
life in the various cities, towns and villages 
goes on much as it did before. A tremendous 
effort for a very small outcome. 

The result might so easily be greater. It is 
merely a question of good teaching. Let the 
state journal in the months succeeding the con- 
vention print study guides for groups of work- 
ers; let the state committee see to it that such 
groups are actually organized throughout the 
state; let a little friendly rivalry be aroused 
and communications from the several groups in- 
vited, and you have the whole school family 
united in the cause. 

Caution is obviously necessary. 
is taken to mean merely “getting men to do 
what you want them to do,” to quote a recent 
writer in a popular magazine of discussion, then 
the present situation had better be left as it is. 
Individual variation and initiative are still in- 
dispensable in a democracy and therefore in the 
schools of a democracy. But if leadership is 
understood to be helping and inspiring people 
to think and act cooperatively, each exerting 
his influence and contributing his part toward 
the final action, then leadership—strong, virile, 
competent, sympathetic leadership—is_indis- 
pensable.2 Those who can furnish it should be 
found or trained and their services counted be- 
yond money and beyond price. No other edu- 
cational offices to-day offer greater possibilities 
for good than the key positions in the educa- 
tional associations of the several states. 

Conventions, however, have generally been in 
the hands of amateurs. As with political office, 
so with association office, any worthy and intel- 
ligent person—and some others—is eligible to 
the presidency. He comes into office a green- 
horn and goes out before he has learned the job. 
It is no easy job. We require certificates of 
teachers. They must assure us that they have 
learned an appropriate technique. But the 
transient officers of an educational association 
and of its branches are not required to give any 
proof whatever that they have learned the tech- 
nique of public meetings. There is such a 

2See ‘‘The Technique of Democratic Leader- 


ship,’’ by James F. Hosic, Addresses and Pro- 
ceedings of the N. E. A., Vol. 67, pp. 393-397. 


If leadership 
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technique and it is high time we recognized this 
fact. Doing so would save a lot of waste. Here 
as in industry, as shown by Mr. Hoover’s report 
to the national society of engineers, it is not to 
negligence and incompetence on the part of the 
mass of the workers but to poor management 
that most of the preventable waste is due. The 
solution to the problem is to be sought in the 
building up of a better ideal and in developing 
a’ better organization in which to embody it. 
James F. Hosic 
TEACHERS COLLEGE, 
CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


EDUCATIONAL BROADCASTING 


In an address given before the Educational 
Committee of the National Association of 
Broadeasters held at Cleveland on November 
18, I called attention to some difficulties in edu- 
cational broadeasting that may be of interest to 
readers of ScHoou AND Soctery. 

There is a certain amount of feeling on the 
part of educational broadcasters, and the Chi- 
cago meeting was one of the expressions of it, 
that the educational group has not been fairly 
dealt with in many respects. They feel that 
undue privileges have been granted to commer- 
cial stations by the Federal Radio Commission 
and it is certainly hard to explain satisfactorily 
to these educators some of the things that have 
occurred. I might cite one ease that is typical. 

Because of the insistence of commercial sta- 
tions, one of the earliest educational stations to 
go on the air (1922), which had at one time a 
wave assignment that was satisfactory, found 
itself shifted three times in less than thirty days 
prior to the reallocation in November, 1928, 
finally being put on a Canadian shared fre- 
queney which now permits it to use only 250 
watts of power after local sundown. In a 
decent and courteous fashion the institution 
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tried to get this condition remedied in order to 
enable it to be heard reasonably well in the 
State. It was told very often—and of course 
it is true—that under the present law not only 
the zone but the State in which it is located had 
more stations and a greater volume of power 
than the present legislation permits. But pres- 
ently there came a commercial station a hundred 
or so miles away applying for the second fre- 
quency from the one finally given the educator, 
and the Commission saw fit not only to grant 
that station its request but to give it a power 
assignment 200 times greater than that allowed 
the educational institution. Other edueational 
stations have had similar grievances. 

Also, the experiences some of the educators 
have had directly with the commercial stations 
have not always been happy. Some colleges 
which have used commercial stations have, after 
a time, been charged for the time they used; 
others have been told that a scheduled speaker 
might not talk on his announced subject because 
it would embarrass one of the advertisers; and 
if there is anything which is offensive to an 
educator it is to have his academic freedom 
abused. 

One of the difficulties, of course, has been that 
most educational stations do not need a full- 
time schedule, they are on the air only part of 
the day and in some instances perhaps only two 
or three times a week. To take care of such a 
situation has been difficult. But the fact re- 
mains that these educational stations which still 
exist are on the air and they are using as much 
of the time as they can. Therefore, they feel, it 
certainly would mean no greater hardship to 
the commercial stations if this group of educa- 
tors were placed on exclusive channels. 

Jos. F. Wricut 

Director or Station WILL, 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
BROADCASTERS 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


COMMITTEE ON THE RELATION OF 
SCHOOL AND COLLEGE 

In many American and European schools 

revolutionary changes in elementary education 

have taken place in the last decade. Some of 

us believe that these changes are of the utmost 


importance and that they mean definite progress 
in education. 

However, when similar changes have been at- 
tempted in the secondary school field they have 
been found to be extremely difficult, if not 
impossible. The application of the principles 
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of the new education to the secondary school 
are hindered and halted because the secondary 
school is not free to be itself. Of all the divi- 
sions in our customary school organization the 
secondary school is the one which mast secure 
the consent of another before making changes. 
The colleges still almost completely dominate 
the secondary school careers of those students 
who hope to go on with higher education. As a 
result there are no truly progressive secondary 
schools, in spite of many attempts to create 
them. Organization, curricula, procedure re- 
main about as they have been. 

In a recent editorial the New Republic as- 
serts : 

The time has clearly come for a facing of the 
facts in regard to progressive education. If it is 
a mistake—and we do not know any college dean 
who would dare say it is—it should be abandoned 
in toto. If it is right, then arrangements should 
be made whereby the students from a progressive 
school will not be penalized because the first twelve 
years of his academic life were wisely spent. What 
Lincoln said of the nation is true of education: it 
can not continue half slave and half free. 


Recognizing this the Progressive Education 
Association, through its board of directors, has 
appointed a Committee on The Relation of 
School and College. The committee now has the 
following members : 


Mr. Willard Beatty, superintendent of schools, 
Bronxville, New York. 

Mr. Burton P. Fowler, director, Tower Hill 
School, Wilmington, Delaware. 

Miss Flora Cooke, director, Francis Parker 
School, Chicago, Illinois. 

Dr. Robert Leigh, president, Bennington Col- 
lege, Bennington, Vermont. 

Mr. John A. Lester, assistant head master, The 
Hill School, Pottstown, Pennsylvania. 

Dr. W. Carson Ryan, Swarthmore College, 
Swarthmore, Pennsylvania. 

Dr. Jesse Newlon, The Lincoln School, New 
York City. 

Miss Josephine Gleason, chairman of admis- 
sions, Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, New York. 

Dr. Harold Rugg, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, New York City. 

Mr. E. M. Sipple, director, The Park School, 
Baltimore, Maryland. 

Dean Raymond Walters, Swarthmore College, 
Swarthmore, Pennsylvania. 

Dr. Ben D. Wood, Collegiate Educational Re- 
search, Columbia University, New York City. 
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Professor Goodwin Watson, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, New York City. 

Miss Ann Shumaker, editor, Progressive Edu- 
cation, Washington, D. C. 

Mr. Wilford M. Aikin, chairman of committee, 
director, John Burroughs School, Saint Louis 
County, Missouri. 


This group is setting out deliberately and 
carefully to bring about the changes in the 
relation of school and college that will permit 
of a superior type of secondary education. We 
are concerned with the student who will and 
should go to college. We seek no lowering of 
quality of work. We are seeking rather to 
create conditions by which it will be possible to 
shape each student’s course throughout school 
and college so that it will be best fitted to his 
needs, according to the best judgment of all 
those who have to do with his guidance, and so 
that each step of the journey shall be full of 
meaning and significance for him. 

What does this involve? It involves the 
selection of those who should go to college, re- 
quirements for admission, examinations, organi- 
zation and curricula in the secondary school] and 
in the first two years of college. It involves 
very considerable investigation and study, genu- 
ine open-mindedness and an experimental atti- 
tude on the part of both school and college. 

The committee has communicated with a num- 
ber of colleges in various parts of the United 
States asking whether those colleges would be 
interested in undertaking some experimental 
studies concerning the relation of school and 
college. Almost without exception the replies 
have been favorable, many of them extremely 
so. We are convinced that the time has come 
for experiments to be undertaken. 

The secondary school wishes to make changes 
in itself. What changes does it wish to make? 
Thoughtful schoolmen, both in school and in 
college, think that changes should be made in 
the first two years of college. What changes 
are necessary? The committee is attempting to 
answer these two questions. We are not yet 
ready to give even tentative answers, but we 
are taking steps in that direction. We realize 
that our work will be laborious and difficult. 
May I say on behalf of the committee that we 
seek the cooperation of other groups who may 
be concerned with this same problem? We 














weleome ideas and suggestions from any souree. 
Money is necessary. Some of the new schools 
have already agreed to contribute a sufficient 
sum to inaugurate the study. Additional funds 
will have to be found, but we think the work is 
of such immediate and wide-spread importance 
that sufficient funds will not be difficult to find. 

When this part of our work is completed, 
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we shall call a national conference of represe: 
tatives of colleges and secondary schools and Jay 
before them for eriticism and consideration our 
proposals for changes which we think will |i: 
in the direction of progress. 
Witrorp M. Arkin 
JOHN BURROUGHS SCHOOL, 
Sr. Louis County, MIssourI 


QUOTATIONS 


COOPERATION BETWEEN PROFES- 
SORS AND ADMINISTRATION! 


THE experiment of the past four years in 
cooperation between an organization of pro- 
fessors and the officers of a university has 
afforded a highly significant experience. The 
professorate is naturally jealous of any move 
that looks like pauperization. The administra- 
tion is no less jealous of the authority and 
control assigned to it by the board of trustees. 
It is undoubtedly better, conditions being what 
they now are in American universities, that 
such results as those deseribed above should be 
attained by some method than that the prob- 
lems of insurance, housing and salaries should 
remain unsolved and unstudied. But the fact 
that other needs of equal or greater importance 
are still unattained, and probably are unattain- 
able under the limitations of our method, dem- 
onstrates the inadequacy of the association and 
the risk of antagonism petween the two parties 
into which American universities tend to sepa- 
rate: the professorate and the administration. 
There ought not to be two parties; there should 
be only one party: namely, a fellowship of pro- 
fessors of which the administration would be 
the executive committee. 

The universities of Europe, the noblest legacy 
from the Middle Ages, have no other organi- 
zation than that of a Fellowship of Scholars. 
From them comes to us the significant academic 
word “fellow,” which in American universities 
is now perverted to mean either a trustee, or 
a free scholarship. In European universities 
either the government is the owner of the plant 
and equipment, as on the continent, or the 
teachers are also the trustees, or “fellows,” as 
in England. Nowhere but in the United States 

1From the report of Dr. Yandell Henderson, 


chairman of the Yale Chapter, to the American 
Association of University Professors. 


is university education organized like a corpo: 
tion for manufacture or transportation. 

Americans, especially of the dominant busi 
ness-man type, and even American professors 
facing their own problems, seem year by year 
less able to conceive of any large organization 
or institution in any terms except those of a 
business corporation consisting of a board ot 
directors outside its active operation, a presi- 
dent and department managers, and a body oi 
employees. In the best of our large business 
corporations some degree of recognition is now 
being accorded to the employees as partners 
the functions and public service of the organi 
zation. In American universities, on the con- 
trary, the present tendency is in the opposite 
direction: the professorate is being relegated 
to the status of employees and is even accept 
ing this status as natural and proper. This 
may be sound in law; but it is not sound in the 
constitutional history of universities. Nor can 
it ever be a sound basis for an institution o! 
learning. 

The old New England type of college govern- 
ment is now impossible. A large and diverse 
faculty is generally so little fitted for making 
administrative decisions that the executive is 
forced to assume power and responsibility in 
such matters. Much of Yale’s traditional fac- 
ulty organization, once efficient, is so no longer 
and were better scrapped. But one result of the 
changes brought by time is that such problems 
as those of salaries tend now unfortunately more 
and more to eall for action by some organiza 
tion of the professorate outside the frame of the 
university. 

Nothing could be more disastrous for higher 
education and learning than for this condition 
to develop to such a point that the American 
Association of University Professors or other 
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organization should assume the functions of a 
labor union of teachers. Yet this must ulti- 
mately be the result, although undesired by all, 
if the professors are to decline to the status of 
mere employees. 

In a wisely organized university there would 
be a senate composed of the executive officers 
and a sufficient, but not too large number, of 
members elected by the various schools and 
divisions of the university. There would be 
included in the senate a few of the trustees 
representing the alumni. To this senate the 
entire control and government would be as- 
signed by the trustees. The trustees would 
retain, of course, complete control of invest- 
ments. They would remain the owners of the 
property in trust for faculty and students. 
Their sovereignty in these fields should be as 
unquestioned as their devotion is unselfish. 
But in others they should reign, not rule. They 
should limit their directly educational functions 
to a general validating act once or twice a year 
for the acts of the senate. It is impossible, and 
would be unwise, for university trustees, busy 
with banking, law, and railroads, and out of 
touch with education, to exercise their powers 
directly. They must delegate them either to 
executives with power, or to some legislative and 
administrative body. If the assignment is to 
individuals, the result is inevitably autocratic. 
The further an institution is from being a fel- 
lowship of scholars and the nearer it is to the 
autoeratie organization typical of a business 
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corporation, the more the professorate will de- 
cline to the status of employees, and the more 
education will be industrialized. 

The industrialization of our universities is ex- 
tremely adverse to the advancement of learning. 
Sweating injures no other enterprise or calling 
so much; yet teachers are notoriously weak in 
resisting it. If a factory lowered its wage scale 
and employed common lebor in the place of 
skilled mechanics, its product would suffer and 
would not sell. But a university could reduce 
its salary scales by one half and still fill its 
faculties with ease. Probably many of those 
now holding positions in the common schools 
would gladly be university professors on half 
the salaries of the present incumbents. The 
product would be deteriorated, of course, but 
if well advertised the American public would 
probably buy it just as freely. 

Speaking as your chairman, I feel that the 
things we have done urgently needed to be done, 
and that we have done them well. We owe 
sincere acknowledgment and thanks to President 
Angell and to the comptroller for their coop- 
eration. But I feel also that we should urge 
on our own university, and indeed on all Amer- 
ican universities, such a reform of university 
organization that a teachers’ guild would be 
unnecessary, except as an agency to help our 
brethren in weaker institutions. The teaching 
staff should be partners in a noble enterprise, 
not employees in an industry. A university 
should be a self-governing fellowship of scholars. 


REPORTS 


THE COMMONWEALTH FUND 
THE expenditure of $2,095,911.74 last year 
by the Commonwealth Fund in furthering a 
wide range of activities mainly in the field of 
publie health, mental hygiene, and British- 
American relations, is described in the fund’s 

twelfth annual report published recently. 
Taking account both of the special projects 
of the fund and the grants which it makes to 
other agencies, 38 per cent. of the total ap- 
propriations was applied to public health, pre- 
ventive medicine and medical research, 30 per 
cent. to mental hygiene, 15 per cent. to the 
Commonwealth Fund Fellowships for graduates 
of British universities, 5 per cent. to legal re- 


search and 12 per cent. to other fields of work. 
The report also shows that the capital endow- 
ment of the Commonwealth Fund, which was 
established in 1918 by the late Mrs. Stephen 
V. Harkness and of which her son Edward 5. 
Harkness is the president, amounted at the end 
of the fiseal year to $42,950,711. 

Reviewing the fund’s activities in the field of 
publie health, the report discusses the first year 
of a new program to provide better health 
service for rural communities, in the conduct 
of which the fund is cooperating with state 
departments of health; the progress of health 
activities in six communities where rural hos- 
pitals have been built with money supplied 
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jointly by the local community and the fund; 
and the results of a child-health program which 
was completed during the year when the last of 
four demonstrations, in Marion County, Oregon, 
finished its work. The demonstrations 
were conducted in Fargo, North Dakota, Clarke 
County, and Athens, Georgia, and Rutherford 
County, Tennessee. These child health activities 
left behind them four full-time health depart- 
ments, where only one had existed before, and 
greatly health education, 
dental and infant welfare services. 

The two first states with whose departments 
of health the fund has entered into formal co- 
operation, in connection with the new plan of 
rural health service, are Tennessee and Massa- 


other 


improved nursing, 


chusetts. The selection of other states is pend- 
ing. The plan of work ineludes intensive effort 


in two rural areas in each state, for the pur- 
pose of building up local organization and 
service, all expenses during the introductory 
period being shared between the county or 
group of towns, the state, and the fund; and 
special provision for the training of physi- 
cians for the rural field. In each state fifteen 
scholarships will be provided annually for rural 
physicians to return to medical schools for post- 
graduate study, and selected schools. will be 
helped to develop their teaching of preventive 
medicine. Scholarships will also be provided 
for undergraduate students of medicine who 
agree to go into rural practice. 

Post-graduate fellowships in medicine are also 
made available in connection with the six rural 
hospitals established with the assistance of the 
fund, in the states of Tennessee, Kansas, Ken- 
tucky, Virginia, Maine and Ohio. Thus far 
these fellowships have enabled eighty-two phy- 
sicians from the areas surrounding the hospitals 
to study at good medical schools and gain up-to- 
date knowledge and a grasp of new techniques. 
Yearly medical and nursing institutes, helpful 
to the entire group of local practitioners, are 
conducted in each of the hospital districts. 

During the year sixty British fellowship stu- 
dents were in residence in American universities. 
The thirty-two fellows appointed during the 
year were chosen from 159 applicants from 
twenty-four different universities and colleges. 
Increasing interest is noticeable in the service 
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fellowships awarded with the cooperation of 
the British government to men engaged in the 
publie service in the Dominions and Colonies, 
or in India. A shift of interest is also to be 
noted in the subjects chosen for study. With 
the group of students who came in 1928 history 
was the most popular; with the 1929 group, 
economies, while with the fellows chosen in 1930, 
engineering and economies together hold the first 
place. 

In the field of mental hygiene the report 
covers the first year’s work of the Child Gui- 
dance Clinie established by the fund in London. 
The plans for the eclinie were made by the 
Child Guidance Council, serving the whole of 
Great Britain, the organization of which was 
stimulated by the fund. The clinic has been 
given an independent status, with its own gov- 
erning board, so that the council is now able 
to devote its entire effort to its educational 
program. This includes advice to those inter- 
ested in forming new child-guidance clinies and 
cooperation with the London School of Eeo- 
nomies and Political Science in its training 
school for social workers. 

Continued support has been given to the In- 
stitute for Child Guidance established by the 
fund in New York. The institute is endeavor- 
ing to meet the great need for a larger number 
of well-trained personnel in this field. To date 
it has given a year’s training to fourteen fel- 
lows in psychiatry and nine psychologists; and 
sixteen psychiatrists, nine psychologists and 
eighty-three social workers have been attached 
to the training group for shorter periods. 

The efforts of the Legal Research Committee 
have continued to center upon projects in ad- 
ministrative law, and the following studies in 
this field are in course of preparation: The 
Interstate Commerce Commission, A Study in 
Administrative Law and Procedure, by Pro- 
fessor I. L. Sharfman, of the University of 
Michigan; The Rule Making Power, by Eleanor 
Bontecou; The Administration of Workmen's 
Compensation Laws, by Walter F. Dodd; Ad- 
ministrative Powers and Methods of the De- 
partment of Agriculture, by Frederic P. Lee; 
Legislative Counsel for the United States Sen- 
ate; Regulative Legislation, by Professor Ernst 
Freund, of the University of Chicago. Another 
study conducted by Henry Weihofen, of the 
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University of Chicago Law School, dealing 
with “Insanity as a Defense in Criminal Law,” 
is approaching completion. 

Special grants amounting to $793,975 were 
given to forty-one outside organizations, hos- 
pitals and universities for various projects. 
These include many research undertakings in 
the field of preventive medicine, among them 
studies looking toward the better understanding 
and control of heart disease, undulant fever, 
puerperal infections, pneumonia, dental caries, 
tuberculosis and trachoma. 

A three-year investigation, supported by a 
special grant from the fund and conducted by 
the Committee of Publie Relations of the New 
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York Academy of Medicine, is expected to throw 
light upon the causes for the frequency of 
deaths in childbirth, long recognized as one of 
the greatest problems confronting American 
medicine. Another interesting project, in the 
cost of which the fund is assuming an increased 
share, is the treatment of post-encephalitie chil- 
dren at the Pennsylvania Hospital. 

The largest single item among the special 
grants of the fund is $100,000 to the Provident 
Hospital at Chicago; it is a contribution toward 
the cost of establishing a center for the educa- 
tion of Negro physicians through the coopera- 
tion of the hospital with the Medical School of 
the University of Chicago. 


SOCIETIES AND MEETINGS 


ANNUAL MEETING OF AMERICAN 
ASSOCIATION OF UNIVER- 
SITY PROFESSORS 


THe usual wide range of subjects, important 
in higher education, marked the program of 
the seventeenth annual meeting of the American 
Association of University Professors, held at 
Cleveland, December 27 and 29, 1930, in con- 
nection with the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science, and attended by more 
than 120 delegates. 

Among the more significant issues which 
evoked prolonged discussion were those of aca- 
demic freedom and tenure and of professional 
ethies with reference to financial involvements 
with corporations or organizations concerned 
with publie policies. Growing out of recent 
entanglements of the academic profession in the 
propaganda of public utilities and particularly 
out of the report of the association’s committee 
on ethies prepared last year by Professor E. R. 
A. Seligman, the following important measure 
was passed: 


Resolved, That the American Association of 
University Professors adopt the following state- 
ment of principle: No university professor who 
receives a fee from any person or association in- 
terested in public discussion or in testimony re- 
specting a particular question of public importance 
should take part in such discussion without making 
public the fact that he receives such compensation 
and making public the name of the person or 
association paying him the said compensation. 


Concerning the issue of academic freedom 
and tenure the proposals of Professor L. L. 
Thurstone, of the University of Chicago, to 
blacklist institutions violating the established 
principles were discussed at length and from 
many points of view, some chapter representa- 
tives advocating the proposals in toto or in part. 
From the discussion it was apparent that there 
was considerable opinion in favor of somewhat 
more positive action than the present procedure 
of investigating and reporting alleged violations 
of professorial rights; and a resolution was 
passed instructing the council of the association 
to reconsider the whole problem “with power to 
confer with representatives of other profes- 
sional organizations.” With reference to the 
recent conspicuous dismissals and demotions at 
the four state institutions of Mississippi, the 
association in formal resolution condemned this 
action of the political authorities, and removed 
the institutions from the eligible list “until such 
time as the administration of educational affairs 
in the State of Mississippi has been restored to 
a status acceptable to this association.” 

The report of the committee on academic free- 
dom and tenure prepared by Professor John M. 
Maguire, of Harvard, disclosed the fact that the 
38 complaints of infringements of freedom or 
tenure during the past year was somewhat 
larger than usual. The report points out, how- 
ever, that a substantial number of these cases 
were dismissed or satisfactorily adjusted with- 
out the necessity of formal investigation. The 
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committee reiterates the concern of the associa- 
tion that no partisanship be suspected in dealing 
with eases involving academic freedom and 
tenure. 

Formal reports were made by Professor J. E. 
Rayeroft, of Princeton, chairman of the com- 
mittee on student health and athletics; by Pro- 
fessor O. J. Campbell, chairman of the commit- 
tee on systems for sabbatical years; by Professor 
C. C. Williamson, of Columbia, chairman of the 
committee on library service; and by Professor 
T. W. Baldwin, of the University of Illinois, 
chairman of the committee on the normal 
amount of teaching and research. 

At the luncheons on the 27th and 29th ad- 
dresses were delivered by President R. E. Vin- 
son, of Western Reserve University, by Presi- 
dent W. E. Wickenden, of the Case School of 
Applied Science, and by Professor W. C. 
Mitchell, of the Social Science Research Council. 
At the annual dinner President E. H. Wilkins, 
of Oberlin College, representing the Association 
of American Colleges, made an address on “Cur- 
rent Trends in Higher Education.” Dr. Wilkins 
laid emphasis upon the breaking of the four- 
year college course into two parts. Among the 
other current trends he described the increasing 
number of measures for reaching each student 
as an individual and the concerted efforts to 
improve college and university teaching. For 
the achievement of this latter aim, he outlined 
a detailed and suggestive method of making 
each department a laboratory for the effective 
training of prospective teachers in higher insti- 
tutions. President Wilkins also urged the prac- 
tice of promoting members of faculties to the 
highest rank on the basis of teaching ability 
alone without requiring the more external evi- 
dences of attainment in research. 
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Other guest speakers were Professor A. (. 
Ivy, of Northwestern University, who presented 
a comprehensive picture of the “Aims, Methods 
and Results of the American Medical Associa- 
tion,” and President Zook, of the University . 
Akron, representing the North Central Associa 
tion of Colleges and Secondary Schools, wh 
described the “Principles of Accrediting Insti 
tutions.” Dr. Zook traced the history of ac- 
crediting and pointed out the highly limited 
range of present standards which are concerned 
chiefly with “physical machinery and human 
machinery.” <A quite different set of standards, 
he stated, are being analyzed and will be formu- 
lated in the investigation now being conducted 
by the North Central Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools. 

Professor H. W. Tyler, general secretary of 
the association, reported that the membership 
now exceeds ten thousand with a net gain of 
25 per cent. during the past year. This mem 
bership is distributed among more than 250 co! 
leges and universities and 183 local chapters. 
He also reported that 1,260 members had regis 
tered in the appointment service established two 
years ago for the placement of college and uni 
versity teachers. 

The following members of the council (whose 
terms expire on January 1, 1933) were elected: 
Dinsmore Alter, (Astronomy), Kansas; William 
Anderson, (Government), Minnesota; O. J. 
Campbell, (English), Michigan; Grace A. 
deLaguna, (Philosophy), Bryn Mawr; H. L. 
Dodge, (Physics), Oklahoma; M. J. Elrod, 
(Natural Science), Montana; O. Manthey-Zorn, 
(German), Amherst; L. B. Richardson, (Chem 
istry), Dartmouth; R. E. Turner, (History), 
Pittsburgh; H. B. Yoeum, (Zoology), Oregon. 

H. W. TYLer 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 


THE COLLEGES’ CONTRIBUTIONS TO 
INTELLECTUAL LEADERSHIP—II 
Tue wide interest in the publication under 
the above title in Scnoot anp Society for 
November 1, 1930, leads the writers to believe 
that the addition of a table showing the distri- 
bution of representatives of the colleges in 
“Who’s Who” according to the time of gradua- 
tion would be appreciated. In the article re- 


ferred to, there were published a number of 
graphs showing the distribution of representa- 
tives by five-year periods of graduation. In 
order to compare institutions of different sizes, 
these numbers were expressed in percentages of 
all the representatives of the college. The ac- 
companying table gives the actual numbers of 
graduates in the “Who’s Who” list according 
to time of graduation. 
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TABLE I 


DISTRIBUTION OF ALUMNI IN ‘‘WHO’s WHO’’ accorDING TO YEARS OF GRADUATION 
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TABLE I—(Contin ue d) 


College Ore 71_75 76-80 81-85 
5 LS70 

Texas 0 0 0 0 
Haverford yA 3 7 ) 
Franklin & Marshall ] ] 2 3 
Boston 0 0 6 10 
Vanderbilt 0 0 2 8 
Mich. Agri. l l 5 5 
Rensselaer 2 9 9 4 
Gettysburg 4 4 s 5 
Wake Forest 0 l 2 6 
Vermont 2 4 5 10 
Allegheny 2 0 3) 3 
Wash. & Jeff. 3 l 7 ‘ 
Colby 2 0 3 7 
Swarthmore 0 l 3 1 
Hampden-Sydney 3 4 4 6 
Rand.-Macon 0 0 3 5 
Wabash 0 ] 5 7 
W. Virginia 2 2 $ 2 
Center 3 3 6 4 
Western Res. 4 2 3 4 
Earlham 0 $ 0 2 
Mississippi 2 0 ] 3 
Richmond 0 2 l 5 
Mercer 0 2 3 5 
Bates 0 3 l 4 
seloit 4 5 6 3 
Cornell Col. 2 } 3 3 
Denison 0 0 5 3 
Albion 0 0 0 3 
Hobart 5 ] 3 4 
Wellesley 0 0 2 4 
Knox 1 l 0 ~ 


As stated in the earlier article, variations in 
the numbers in different periods no doubt reflect 
certain internal conditions in the institutions 
which may prove of value to administrators as 
indicative of the close relationship existing be- 
tween the policies of institutions and their 
product. 

The authors would at this time correct an 
error which has been called to their attention 
Purdue University was 


The num- 


in their earlier article. 
inadvertently omitted from Table I. 
ber of holders of the bachelor’s degree from 
that institution according to our records is 33, 
so that Purdue should oceupy a position ad- 


jacent to Grinnell. 
DonaLp B. PRENTICE, 


B. W. KuNnKEL 
LAFAYETTE COLLEGE 


NEW BOOKS IN EDUCATION 

Biount, ALMA, and CuarK 8S. Nortuup. Gram- 
mar and Usage. Pp. xiv+426. Prentice-Hall. 
$1.65. 


06-10 11- 
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3 13 14 15 11 8 5 
S 11 9 7 4 3 0 
7 10 13 ll 2 5 2 
16 6 12 9 8 4 l 
7 17 13 14 8 2 0 
16 13 3 7 2 2 0 
8 8 5 2 l 1 0 
7 12 5 5 l 1 
7 12 12 5 3 . 0 
6 7 ll 2 § 2 0) 
9 8 8 7 9 3 0 
7 16 6 2 l l 0 
7 10 10 1 3 2 1 
Ss 8 4 3 4 5 l 
7 12 11 4 v 1 0 
8 10 9 3 7 9 0 
7 s 3 s 7 2 0 
1 2 6 l 3 ] 0 
4 7) 13 1 $ 3 0 
} 8 6 12 7 } l 
5 Y 12 7 5 6 0 
7 6 12 7 1 2 0 
4 5 12 5 3 3 ] 
6 7 5 6 5 2 0 
13 4 5 5 4 0 l 
10 3 9 10 1 | 0 
7 7 9 9 $ 1 0 
6 Ss 9 7 4 2 l 
6 12 6 s 7 ps l 
6 7 s 4 2 ] 0 
6 12 } 3 7 2 2 
3) 14 5 4 4 0 0 


The Teacher’s Relationships. 
$1.80. 


DAVIS, SHELDON E. 
Pp. xiii+415. Maemillan. 


EATON, RALPH M. General Logic. Pp. xii+ 630. 


Seribner’s. $3.00. 

Pp. viii+ 222. Illustrated 
Accompanied by The 

Manual. Pp. 90. 


ESTELLE, SISTER MarRY. 
by Charlotte Becker. 
Marywood Second-Reader 
Macmillan. $.80 and $.48. 

Institute for Education by Radio. 
the Air—First Yearbook. Pp. ix +400. 
State University. $3.00. 

The Development of Char- 

Pp. xvi+ 126. 


Education on 
Ohio 


McLESTER, AMELIA. 
acter Traits in Young Children. 
Seribner’s. $1.25. 


An Introduction to Vocational 
Century. $2.00. 


Mays, ArTuur B. 
Education. Pp. x+323. 


MiLtuterR, Cart G. Argumentation and Debate. 
Pp. vi+ 263. Seribner’s. $1.20. 

Ossurn, W. J., and Ben J. Rowan. Enriching 
the Curriculum for Gifted Children. Pp. xivt 
408. Macmillan. $2.00. 

Sruart, Mito H., and DeWirr S. Morcan. Guid- 


ance at Work. Illustrated. Pp. viiit+104. Me- 
Graw-Hill. $1.60. 








